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Drone  Talk  is  Droning 


SO,  lately  we’ve  read  a  lot— a 
whole  lot— about  these  pilot¬ 
less  aircraft,  aka  drones. 
Whereas  not  so  long  ago 
they  were  considered  not  much  more 
than  a  curiosity,  today  drones  are  at 
the  top  of  the  news.  It’s  to  the  point 
where  all  this  drone  talk  has  become 
droning.  And  news  people  are  won¬ 
dering  how  drones  can  help  them  in 
their  jobs  and  if,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
future  in  reporting. 

E&P’s  cover  story  this  month  is  on 
that  topic;  “Drones  Delivering  News.” 
Yes,  the  media  loves  the  potential 
drones  have  in  covering  news  via  pho- 
togi'aphy  and  videography.  As  former 
photojoumalist  for  IJie  Philadelphia 
Inquirei',  Mike  Levin,  told  Gretchen 
Peck  for  our  story,  “[Drones]  give  you 
the  ability  to  get  an  angle  that  you  other- 
\rise  wouldn’t  be  able  to  achieve  without 
renting  an  expensive  helicopter.” 

OK,  fine,  drones  have  the  ability  to 
get  some  great  video  and  photos  that 
journalists  on  the  ground  can’t  oth- 
er-wnse  get.  But,  the  FAA  has  strongly 
opposed  the  media’s  use  of  drones, 
mostly  for  safety  reasons,  and  the 
battle  has  waged  on  all  year. 

I  first  saw  what  drones  could  do  for 
photojournalism  in  January^  when 
I  saw  a  minute-long  aerial  video, 
published  by  The  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  of  the  annual 
Polar  Bear  Plunge  community  swim 
which  takes  place  on  Sanders  Beach 
on  Lake  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  every 
New  Year’s  Day  (see  the  video  here: 
bit.ly/TByfie).  The  photographer, 

Jesse  Tinsley,  used  his  personal  quad- 
copter  unmanned  camera  ship  to 
record  the  video  from  30  feet  off  the 
ground,  and  the  visual  results  were 
spectacular. 

But  Tinsley  and  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  caught  a  lot  of  heat  from  the  FAA 
for  publishing  the  video.  FAA  spokes¬ 


person  Les  Dorr  was  quoted  at  the 
time  saying  that  hobbyists  are  allowed 
to  use  small,  radio-controlled  crafts 
under  specific  guidelines,  but  “if  you’re 
using  it  for  any  sort  of  commercial 
purposes,  including  journalism,  that’s 
not  allowed.  There  is  no  gray  area  (in 
the  ban  on  drones).” 

Well,  most  journalists  disagree,  say¬ 
ing  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  gray  area.  As 
Matt  Waite,  professor  and  founder  of 
the  Drone  Journalism  Lab  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska- Lincoln,  said,  “The 
FAA  worries  a  lot  about  interference 
\rith  aircraft  in  the  air,  but  I’m  saying 
that’s  overblowm.  The  likelihood  of 
conflict  between  manned  aircraft  and 
unmanned  aircraft— particularly  in 
the  small  systems— is  way  overblown. 
For  journalists,  it’s  a  concern  but  a 
minor  concern.” 

Many  news  media  companies  con¬ 
cur,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  our  stoiy', 
collectively  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
\rith  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  in  May,  challenging  the 
FAA’s  ban  on  drones  used  for  journal¬ 
istic  purposes. 

I  predict  that  the  ban  on  drones  for 
journalism  will  be  lifted  within  a  year. 
The  more  we  realize  the  widespread 
use  of  drones  will  only  continue  to 
grow  and  that  common  sense— com¬ 
mon  journalistic  sense— will  override 
the  FAA’s  concerns  over  public  safety 
and  privacy,  the  more  accepting  every¬ 
one,  including  the  FAA,  vrill  become 
of  these  unusual,  almost  scary  looking 
pieces  of  equipment. 

I  also  think  drones  will  eventually 
become  just  another  tool  in  journalism 
and  that  their  use  won’t  be  as  preva¬ 
lent  as  many  people  seem  to  think. 
Their  high  costs,  combined  with  their 
difficulty  of  setup  and  their  somewhat 
limited  parameters  of  use  will  mean 
drones  will  be  a  journalistic  tool  of  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.— 
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Learn  more  at  auditedmedia.com  and  certifiedaudit.com 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 


AAM  and  CAC:  Joining  Forces  to  Build  the  Most 
Connprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Data 


Afitanco  Ux 
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Together,  the  Alliance  for  Audited 
Media  and  the  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  address  the  needs  of 
the  media  industry  by  serving  as  a 
source  of  reliable  media  data. 


Welcome  to  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulations 


mbiilt 


Data  Integration 

AAM  and  CAC  are  working  on  a  multiphase 
project  to  incorporate  CAC  into  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center,  AAM’s  database  that’s 
accessed  by  thousands  of  media  buyers. 


More  Resources 

CAC  recently  relaunched  its  website  with 
enhanced  navigation,  new  resources  and 
more  information. 


Greater  Visibility 

When  CAC  data  is  fully  integrated  in  2014, 
the  Media  Intelligence  Center  will  house 
independently  verified  data  for  nearly  2,000 
daily  and  weekly  papers  that  are  members  of 
AAM  or  CAC. 


Established  Credibility 

AAM  is  celebrating  its  centennial  in  2014. 

For  100  years,  the  organization  has  provided 
credible,transparent  data  that  has  helped 
newspapers  and  advertisers  communicate. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TONY'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 

Easy  to  be  critical 

With  the  industty  as  weak  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  question  I  have  often  pondered 
(Critical  Thinking,  “Should  Newspa¬ 
pers  Accept  Financial  Support  from 
a  Government  it’s  Covering?”  May 
2014).  Eveiy  fiber  of  me  says  the 
answer  should  be  no.  Accepting  the 
money  makes  it  either  impossible 
to  be  independent  or  makes  everj' 
decision  made  suspect.  Still,  that 
question  is  no  diff  erent  than  the  one 
newspapers  have  faced  since  their  first 
editions.  How  would  you  treat  a  criti¬ 
cal  stor}'  about  your  largest  advertiser? 
In  this  particular  case,  it  seems  to  be 
a  choice  bet\veen  being  beholden  to 
the  city  or  no  paper  at  all.  I  don’t  find 
either  of  those  choices  palatable. 
MICHAEL  LAPHAM 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com. 

City  punishes  paper  for 
challenging  it 

In  Dixon,  Calif.,  the  city  council  has 
for  several  years  been  punishing 
Dixon's  Independent  Voice  for  be¬ 
ing  critical  of  the  council  and  city 
actions  (Critical  Thinking,  “Should 
Newspapers  Accept  Financial  Support 
from  a  Government  it’s  Covering?” 
May  2014).  The  TV  is  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  and  is  now  in  its 
22nd  year  of  publication.  There  is  an 
older  newspaper  owmed  by  an  out-of- 
to^^^^  publishing  group,  which  never 
challenges  or  criticizes  the  council  or 
city.  State  law  requires  when  there  are 
two  or  more  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  that  the  city  go  out  to  bid. 
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Each  of  the  last  five  years,  the  /Fhas 
submitted  bids  substantially  lower— 
by  one-third— than  the  competitor. 
And  the  competitor  has  admitted  in 
their  bids  and  publically  that  they  only 
deliver  to  about  700  Dixon  addresses. 
The  /Khas  proven  we  deliver  to  over 
4,200  Dixon  addresses.  Despite  that, 
the  council  has  reftised  to  give  JV the 
contract— instead,  splitting  the  ads 
and  paying  both  papers  the  higher 
bid’s  rate.  Council  members,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mayor,  have  stated  at  council 
meetings,  on  video,  that  they  won’t 
give  the  TV  the  contract  because  of  the 
reporting  and  editorial  content  of  the 
paper.  Just  as  bad,  the  politicians  and 
their  allies  have  for  all  our  20  years 
actively  sought  to  dissuade  advertisers 
from  using  the  /F— threatening  them 
^^^th  boycotts.  And  that  has  worked 
to  some  extent.  The  JV  refuses  to 
back  do^vn  on  our  over  sight  of  local 
government. 

DAVE  SCHOLL 

PUBLISHER,  DIXON’S  INDEPENDENT  VOICE 

Newspapers  accepting 
government  money 

My  goodness  was  it  refreshing  to  read 
these  articles  and  comments  (Critical 
'Hiinking,  “Should  Newspapers  Accept 
Financial  Support  from  a  Govern¬ 
ment  it’s  Covering?”  May  2014).  My 
husband  and  I  have  owned,  sold 
and  started  small  to\vn  newspapers 
for  nearly  30  years  and  are  now  just 
settled  in  the  small  town  where  we 
started  with  just  one  paper.  Wlio  can 
afford  to  hire  help?  Just  the  two  of  us 


were  publishing  three  papers  a  week 
before  computers.  Best  time  ever.  I 
loved  w’orking  and  it  is  a  lot  of  work. 
Accepting  government  money  is  how 
this  countiy  got  to  where  it  is  today. 
Schools,  local  government  taking  fed 
money,  states  taking  fed  money.  Noav 
they  have  their  claws  into  everything 
we  do.  I  won’t  take  any  government 
handouts.  And,  as  far  as  HC  goes,  I 
will  not  comply.  I  don’t  w'ant  their 
handouts  and  I  will  not  be  forced  to 
take  their  handouts.  I  can’t  stand  it  as 
it  is  when  I  do  up  the  city  and  school 
monthly  legals.  They  go  through  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  ever>’ 
month.  And  w’hat  do  I  get?  A  tax  bill. 
So  I  guess  they  will  have  to  do  w’hat 
they  have  to  do,  but  that’s  wiiat  1  be¬ 
lieve,  and  I  will  not  back  dow'ii.  'I’hank 
you  all  for  lifting  my  spirits  today! 
CAROLYN  DORSEY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishcr.com 

Dumb 

'Iliankfully,  the  mass  traditional  media 
have  not  joined  the  chase  to  “dumb 
down”  to  the  level  of  the  hipsters  today 
(New’sosaur,  “All  the  News  Jliat’s  Fit 
to  Facebook,”  May  2014).  Do  w’e  re¬ 
ally  want  to  chase  a  group  that  thinks 
pictures  of  their  puppy,  their  hair,  their 
self,  or  their  lunch  is  a  really  gi'eat  busi¬ 
ness  model?  Fiist,  most  of  them  have 
little  or  no  real  money,  so,  unless  you  are 
selling  things  that  cost  less  than  $50,  it’s 
a  waste.  Next,  and  most  impoitant,  in 
a  few'  years  the  oldest  of  this  group  will 
start  to  mature  and  begin  to  find  that 
Facebook  is  not  the  right  place  to  be,  be 
seen  or  see  anything  of  real  value. 

JOHN  LINN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublishcr.com 
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>  Look  Ahead 


Take  a  Peek 

Peekster  connects  print  readers 
with  social  sharing 


By  Nu  Yang 

Publishers  now  have  a 

simple  way  for  their  print 
readers  to  find  and  share 
articles  online.  Launched  in 
November  2013,  Peekster  is  an  iOS 
app  that  scans  the  headline  with 
optical  character  recognition  through 
the  smartphone’s  lens.  Then,  the 
algorithm  matches  the  headline  with 
the  digital  version  of  the  article  online 
and  allows  the  users  to  share  it  with 
their  social  networks  or  find  related 
content  from  other  relevant  news 
sources  and  blogs. 

Headquartered  in  London,  Peekster 


►  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are  Tomaz  Orter 
(CTO  and  co-founder),  Smiljan  Kerencic 
(CPO  and  co-founder)  and  Tine  Hamler 
(CEO  and  co-founder). 


originally  launched  in  the  U.K.  market 
supporting  publications  such  as  Tlie 
Times,  The  Independent,  Metro,  The 
Guardian,  London  Evening  Standard, 
and  City  AM.  This  spring,  Peekster 
made  it  overseas,  officially  launching 
in  the  U.S.,  supporting  The  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Co-founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  Tine  Hamler  said  the  company 
is  currently  in  talks  with  several  other 
newspapers  and  magazines.  “Most 
of  them  find  Peekster  really  useful 
because  it  is  easy  to  implement  and 
quickly  accessible  by  their  readers,” 
he  said.  “Peekster  also  collects  data 
that  is  useful  for  printed  newspapers 
so  it  can  give  them  a  more  in-depth 
feedback  on  how  users  engage  with 
their  content.” 

Currently,  Peekster  is  only  available 
for  the  iPhone,  but  Hamler  said  due  to 
the  gro\vth  of  its  user  base  (20  percent 
every  month),  it  is  working  on  expand¬ 
ing  to  other  platforms  such  as  Android 
devices  and  Windows  Phone. 

Peekster  offers  a  basic  free  app,  but 
Hamler  said  it  comes  with  some  read¬ 
ing  limitations  that  can  be  unlocked 
through  purchasing  the  premium 
version  that  gives  users  additional 
features  and  removes  ads.  Peekster 
also  offers  publishers  a  pricing  model 
w'hen  they  join  that  gives  them  access 
to  detailed  analytics. 


>  Peekster  matches  the  headline  and  allows 
users  to  share  the  story. 


Hamler  predicts  reader  engagement 
wall  grow'  when  they  use  Peekster.  “It 
gives  a  user  an  option  to  use  a  new's- 
paper  as  a  web  browser,”  he  said.  “Tliis 
means  they  can  easily  interact  w'ith  the 
content:  share  it,  save  it  for  later,  eas¬ 
ily  find  additional  related  content  and 
so  on.  It’s  a  fun  way  to  interact  with 
print  and  discover  new'  content.” 

Peekster  is  also  exploring  revenue 
opportunities  for  publishers.  “One 
idea  is  to  create  a  marketplace  of 
individual  articles,  w'hich  means  that 
users  could  discover  and  purchase 
related  and  premium  content  they  are 
interested  in  reading,”  Hamler  said. 

He  explained  it  would  be  like  iTunes, 
w'here  users  can  search  and  purchase 
individual  articles  instead  of  buying  an 
entire  publication. 

“Our  next  big  milestone  is  to  launch 
Peekster  for  Android  and  to  help  grow 
our  user  base  on  other  platforms,” 
Hamler  said.  “We  are  currently  look¬ 
ing  for  an  investment  that  could  help 
us  reach  the  milestones  quicker.” 

For  more  information,  visit  peek- 
ster.co. 
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Protect,  Promote, 
Monetize 

repubHub  creates  new  revenue  streams  through  republished  content 


ublishers  interested  in 
having  their  content  dis¬ 
tributed  online  through  a 
content  licensing  and  syn¬ 
dication  portal  while  making  revenue 
at  the  same  time  should  check  out 
repubHub  (repubhub.com).  Powered 
by  iCopyright,  repubHub  launched 
in  May  and  currently  works  with 
hundreds  of  publications,  such  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miami  Herald 
and  Toronto  Star.  There  is  no  cost 


“Our  goal  is  to  become 
the  most  widely 
accepted  syndication  and 
monetization  network 
for  large  and  small 
publishers.”- Dan  Sauerhaft 


for  publishers  to  be  in  the  repubHub 
network. 

Chairman  Dan  Sauerhaft  said 
what  makes  repubHub  unique  is  that 
the  platform  can  accommodate  pub- 

►  Dan  Sauerhaft, 

(Copyright 

chairman 


Ushers  of  all  sizes.  The  platform  also 
solves  two  problems  for  pubUsh- 
ers:  it  protects  their  content  online 
and  helps  them  monetize  original 
content. 

Once  a  pubUsher  downloads  the 
iCopyright  toolbar,  their  content  is 
automaticaUy  uploaded  into  the  re¬ 
pubHub  network.  Users  type  in  key¬ 
words  in  the  repubHub  search  box, 
select  from  those  articles  and  get 
permission  to  repubUsh  with  just  a 
cUck  of  a  button.  Users  are  then  given 
the  option  to  copy  and  paste  HTML 
to  embed  the  copy  on  their  website 
for  free,  thanks  to  ad  support.  They 
also  have  the  option  to  forego  ads  by 
paying  a  Ucensing  fee  instead.  Fees 
vary  and  are  controUed  by  pubUsh- 
ers. 

Once  that  article  is  republished, 
the  button  to  repubUsh  the  article  is 
Unked  to  that  copy,  so  anyone  who 
comes  across  it  also  has  the  option 
to  repubUsh  the  article,  creating  what 
Sauerhaft  caUed  "viral  syndication." 

Sauerhaft  explained  revenue 
is  spUt  between  iCopyright  and 
pubUshers.  If  pubUshers  go  through 
iCopyright,  they  receive  80  percent, 
but  if  they  don't  install  the  toolbar 
and  only  go  through  repubHub,  they 
receive  60  percent  instead. 

If  pubUshers  sign  on  to  the  tooUjar, 
they  also  have  access  to  the  iCopy¬ 
right  conductor,  which  operates  Uke 
a  dashboard.  Sauerhaft  said  pubUsh¬ 
ers  can  set  pricing  and  view  reports 
in  real  time  through  that  system. 

Not  only  does  repubHub  create 
revenue  for  pubUshers,  but  it  also 
protects  their  content  in  several 


k  repubHub  protects  content  online  and 
helps  publishers  monetize  original  content. 


ways.  Sauerhaft  said  if  someone  tries 
to  right-cUck  and  copy  a  repubUshed 
article  through  repubHub,  they  wiU 
be  prompted  to  obtain  a  Ucense  first. 

Second,  pubUshers  have  access  to 
the  discovery  module,  which  allows 
pubUshers  to  search  for  and  find  any 
suspected  copyright  infringement 
material  onUne.  If  anything  is  found, 
Sauerhaft  said  a  notice  wiU  be  auto¬ 
matically  sent  for  the  user  to  either 
purchase  the  copyright  to  pubUsh  the 
content  or  to  take  it  down. 

"Our  goal  is  to  become  the  most 
widely  accepted  syndication  and 
monetization  network  for  large  and 
smaU  pubUshers,"  Sauerhaft  said. 
"We  want  journalists  to  earn  a  Uving, 
get  them  paid,  so  they  continue  to  do 
quaUty  work."  —  NY 
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Paywall  Pioneer 


After  three  years,  The  Daily  OVollegian 
continues  to  see  paywall  success 


When  Oklahoma 

State  University’s 
Daily  O’CoUegian 
launched  its  paywall 
in  early  2011,  it  became  the  first 
college  news  outlet  to  charge  readers 
for  access  to  its  online  content. 

Today,  the  newspaper  has  about  500 
digital  subscribers  reading  articles  at 
ocolly.com. 

General  manager  Ray  Catalino 
said  when  he  approached  Press+  (“an 
e-commerce  platform  that  helps  pub¬ 
lishers  implement  flexible  subscription 
models,”  according  to  its  website)  the 
company  hadn’t  reached  out  to  college 
newsrooms  yet,  even  though  it  was 
leading  the  charge  for  paj^all  strate¬ 
gies  among  professional  newspapers. 

Catalino  said  erecting  a  paywall  was 
a  way  to  not  only  generate  additional 
revenue,  but  to  teach  student  journal¬ 
ists  the  value  of  their  website  content. 
“Instead  of  just  dumping  stories  on 
there,  I  wanted  to  show  them  people 
will  pay  for  it,  so  they  had  to  take  (the 
website)  seriously,”  he  said.  “It  trained 
students  to  put  up  new  things  on  a 
regular  basis  and  taught  them  their 
content  is  valuable.” 

In  its  first  year,  annual  digital 
subscriptions  were  $10.  The  following 
year  it  increased  to  $15.  It  is  currently 
offered  at  $20,  and  Catalino  doesn’t 
expect  it  to  go  any  higher.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  who  choose  to  renew  are  locked-in 
at  the  price  they  came  in  at.  Students 
and  faculty  can  view  stories  online  at 
no  charge  (the  print  product  is  offered 
for  free  on  campus).  As  a  benefit  to  the 
general  public  and  advertisers,  anyone 
within  a  25-mile  radius  can  also  view 
the  website  free.  Anyone  outside  that 
radius  is  prompted  to  subscribe  after 
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three  free  page  views. 

Catalino  said  his  goal  was  to  get 
100  paid  subscriptions  the  first  year; 
he  received  156.  His  goal  is  to  see 
100  new  subscriptions  a  year.  Since 
it  launched,  Catalino  said  the  pay- 
wall  has  brought  in  $5,000  worth  of 
subscriptions. 

“The  time  was  right  when  we  set  it 
up,”  he  said. 

When  the  paywall  debuted,  Catalino 
said  he  saw  few  complications  and 
there  wasn’t  much  of  a  drop  in  website 
traffic.  “The  environment  now  is  dif¬ 
ferent  compared  to  three  years  ago,” 
he  said.  “People  are  more  used  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  subscriptions.” 

His  newsroom  personnel  have  also 
learned  some  lessons  on  what  their 
readers  want,  such  as  publishing  ex¬ 
clusive  web  content  or  creating  more 
interactive,  fun  sections. 


Wliile  other  college  newspapers 
may  prompt  readers  to  donate  to  their 
websites,  Catalino  said  he  doesn’t 
want  to  go  down  the  donation  route. 
Having  readers  have  to  pay  for  access 
stresses  value,  he  explained. 

According  to  Catalino,  the  O’Colly 
will  move  toward  an  online  emphasis 
starting  this  fall  as  its  print  product 
goes  from  being  published  fives  time  a 
week  to  three  times  a  w'eek  (Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday)  and  the  paper 
will  transition  from  a  broadsheet  into 
a  tab  format.  With  this  new  strategy, 
the  paper’s  paywall  will  surely  be  front 
and  center. 

Although  professional  newspapers 
may  still  feel  skeptical  about  paywalls, 
Catalino  believes  they  work.  “If  there’s 
a  dedicated  audience  who  sees  its 
value,  there  is  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
information  online,”  he  said.  —  ATF 
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TURN  YOUR  ARCHIVE 

- INTO - 


REVENUE 


Newspapers 


DIGITIZE  YOUR  ARCHIVE  FOR  FREE 

Newspapers.com  delivers: 

•  High-quality  grayscale  digital  images  from  your 
microfilm 

•  Searchable  indices  with  hit  highlighting 

•  A  world-class  content  viewing  and 
sharing  experience 

•  A  reliable  online  backup  of  your  archive 


GENERATE  NEW  REVENUE 

Add  value  to  your  existing  website  with: 

•  A  high-quality  digital  archive  integrated 
with  your  website 

•  New  online  subscription  revenue 

•  Zero  upfront  cost  and  a  majority  share  of  revenue 

•  Rapid  implementation  of  a  proven  commerce  engine 
and  excellent  customer  service 


LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  CREATE  YOUR  NEW  REVENUE  STREAM 


CALL  OR  EMAIL  TO  LEARN  MORE! 
801-494-6527  •  sales@newspapers.com 


An  ancestry.com  website 
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Connecting  Publishers 
with  Content 

NewsHQ  launches  online  publishing  platform 


News  Headquarters 

(NewsHQ)  wants  to 
connect  publishers  with 
brands  to  create  stories  and 
new  revenue  streams.  Based  in 
Philadelphia,  NewsHQ  is  a  subsidiary 
ofBrand.com,  a  news  media  platform 
that  enables  brands  to  release  their 
news  directly  to  the  media,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  press  release  and  public 
relations  middlemen.  The  platform 
launched  in  March  and  can  be  found 
at  nhq.com. 

Vice  president,  publishing  platform 
Myles  Fuchs  has  been  working  with 
newspapers  for  15  years  and  said  he 
understands  the  kind  of  challenges 
publishers  face  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
wding  trending  and  engaging  content. 

When  publishers  partner  with  New¬ 
sHQ  Fuchs  said  they  are  connected 
\yith  local  and  national  brands  from 
various  sectors,  such  as  entertainment, 
travel,  politics  and  finance.  Fuchs 
explained  that  NewsHQ  provide  pub¬ 
lishers  with  well-researched  pitches. 
Once  a  publisher  decides  to  accept 


>  Did  You  Hear?  f 


|i  did  not  intend  this.  It  just 
|happened.  But  I  feel  good 
febout  it.”'^ 

0  H.Fi  "Gerry”  Lenfest,  after  becoming  sole 
Sbwner  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Dally  News,  and  Philiy.com.  Drew 
^atz  sold  his  shares  in  Interstate  General?^ 
^edia  to  Lenfest  In  June.  His  father,  Lewis, 
pmd  Lenfest  won  an  auction  for  the  papers 
ion  May  27.  Four  days  later,  Lewis  Katz  was 
idlled  in  a  plane  crash.n^^ 


Headquarters 

wwM.NHO.oom 


and  publish  the  story,  they  will  receive 
a  payment  through  a  revenue  shar¬ 
ing  model.  NewsHQ  can  also  prowde 
specific  articles  on  certain  topics  if 
requested  by  a  publisher. 

Fuchs  explained  NewsHQ  does  not 


Top  10  Newsroom 
Trends  for  2014 


The  World  Editors  Forum  unveiled  its  2014  Trends  in  Newsroom 

report  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June.  The  report  is  based  on  interviews 
conducted  with  more  than  30  editors  and  senior  journalists  in  more  than  a 
dozen  countries.  The  full  report  can  be  found  at  http://bitly/UGvWLA 

1  Moves  to  shield  journalism  in  the  post-Snowden  era 
2  The  rebooting  of  mobile  strategy  as  “wearables”  hit  the  market 
3  How  social  media  verification  is  supporting  trust  and  credibility 
4  The  way  data  and  analytics  are  driving  the  news  agenda 
5  Newspapers’  video  starts  to  challenge  broadcasters 
6  The  rise  (and  fall)  of  women  editors 
7  Global  collaborative  journalism  breaks  new  barriers 
8  The  need  for  digital  mega-stories 
9  The  ethical  challenges  of  native  advertising 
10  The  evolving  role  of  the  editor 
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allow  advei’torial  or  native  advertising  in 
its  content.  He  said  publishers  have  hill 
editorial  control;  they  can  choose  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  to  publish  stories,  they  can 
re\Mite  the  stories,  and  they  do  not  need 
to  include  h>perlink  in  the  articles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Fuchs,  95  percent  of  articles 
submitted  end  up  being  published. 

“The  idea  is  to  place  storj^  ideas  in 
front  of  publishers  and  editors  and 
show  them  the  potential  to  generate  a 
recurring  revenue  stream,”  Fuchs  said. 

As  a  relati\ity  new  company,  Fuchs 
said  he  has  plans  to  launch  a  sofhvare- 
cis-a-semce  model  wth  NewsHQ>  He 
also  wants  to  build  a  robust  partner 
platform.  Although  daily  newspapers 
are  more  attractive  to  clients,  Fuchs 
said  NewsHQ.  can  also  work  for  major 

weeklies  and  community  papers. 

“A-lv  snlntinn  is  content  nlns  rev-  ^  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  photographer  Nat  Fien  of  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  finds  a  way 

»i  .,  ^  j  -  1-  of  getting  around  the  crowds  while  photographing  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Fien  said  he 

enue,  he  said.  It  s  funding  the  edito-  rustled  up  a  pair  of  skates  from  “a  fella  who  once  skated  in  New  Jersey,”  and  away  he  went, 
rial.”  —  NY  This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  August  8, 1964  edition  of  E&P. 
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News  Organizations 
Sue  Missouri  over 
Execution  Secrecy 

According  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  news  organizations,  such  as 
the  Star  and  the  Associated  Press, 
have  filed  suit  against  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Corrections  over  its 
refusal  to  reveal  the  source  of  drugs 
used  to  carry  out  executions.  Join¬ 
ing  the  Star  and  AP  are  the  Guard¬ 
ian  US,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Springfield  News-Leader.  ! 
The  suit  alleges  that  the  Correc-  | 

tions  Department  is  violating  the  i 
Missouri  Sunshine  Law  by  denying  | 
repeated  requests  for  information  I 
about  the  "composition,  concentra¬ 
tion,  source  and  quality  of  drugs 
used  to  execute  inmates  in  Mis¬ 


souri."  By  withholding  access  to 
information  that  historically  has 
been  publicly  available,  the  de¬ 
partment  also  is  violating  the  1st 
and  14th  amendments  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  according  to  the  suit. 
Besides  asking  for  the  requested 
documents  to  be  made  available  for 
inspection  and  copying,  the  lawsuit 
seeks  dvil  penalties  against  the 
Corrections  Department  for  the  al¬ 
leged  Sunshine  Law  violations. 

Pest  Control  Company 
Owner  Files  Lawsuit 
gainst  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Reporter 

As  reported  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  a  pest  control  company  has 
sued  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group 


»  \ 


and  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter, 
alleging  that  the  company  had 
been  defamed  in  a  story  published 
in  February.  The  lawsuit  names 
reporter  Stefano  Esposito  and  the 
Sun-Times  Media  Group  and  al¬ 
leges  that  the  story  wrongly  quoted 
Carl  Easter,  owner  of  Logan  Square 
Pest  Control,  and  included  incorrect 
statements  about  his  business.  The 
suit  says  the  Sun-Times  "mali¬ 
ciously"  published  false  statements 
and  harmed  his  reputation.  Easter 
says  as  a  result  of  the  article  he  has 
lost  longtime  customers  "totaling 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  lost 
business  revenue  and  future  busi¬ 
ness  revenue."  The  three-count  suit 
claims  defamation  and  false  light 
and  seeks  $300,000  in  damages. 


Go  with  the  Flow 

SocialFlow  boosts  reader  loyalty,  engagement 


By  Nu  Yang 

Since  2009,  SocialFlow 

has  helped  brands  optimize 
their  social  marketing 
strategies.  Over  recent 
years,  the  New  York-based  company 
has  partnered  with  several  publish¬ 
ers  such  as  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Guardian  and  Washington  Post  to 
publish  their  social  media  content. 
According  to  the  company’s  website 
(socialflow.com),  SocialFlow  offers 
an  algorithm  that  “shifts  through, 
analyzes  and  develops  predictive 
insights  in  real  time.” 

“Publishers  have  a  lot  of  content,” 
said  SocialFlow  chief  executive  officer 
Jim  Anderson.  “What  we  saw  years 
ago  was  publishers  taking  the  web  ver- 


SOCIALFF. 


sion  of  their  stories  and  putting  it  on 
Facebook.  When  Facebook  changed 
its  timeline  in  2012,  it  changed  how 
people  navigated  Facebook.  Now,  it’s 
being  used  as  a  newsfeed  on  a  mobile 
device.” 

By  partnering  with  SocialFlow, 
Anderson  said  it’s  a  smarter  way  for 
publishers  to  distribute  their  content 
on  social  media.  For  example,  the 
New  York  Times  may  send  out  80 
to  100  tweets  a  day,  but  how  does  it 
know  what  story  to  tweet  and  when? 
Using  SocialFlow’s  data  technology 


V 


lets  publishers  make  those 
decisions. 

SocialFlow  algorithms 
monitor  user  behavior  in 
real  time  and  releases  pre-approved 
messages  when  users  are  most  likely 
to  see  them.  By  tying  into  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  CMS,  it  feeds  into  the  system 
and  tracks  user  engagement  and 
content  performance. 

SocialFlow  can  also  tell  how  many 
people  have  clicked  on  a  story  link. 
Anderson  said  publishers  can  realize 
clicks  increases  between  50  to  100 
percent.  Case  studies  show  that  the 
Washington  Pos^s  reader  engage¬ 
ment  increased  22  percent  while  the 
Financial  Times  saw  an' engagement 
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contextomy 

(noun) :  words  isolated 
from  their  original 
context  in  order  to 
mislead 

“A  ‘contextomy’  can  be  painful. 
You  decide  to  see  a  play  after 
seeing  “spectacular”  in  big 
letters  outside  the  theatre. 

Only  later  does  it  dawn  that  the 
original  review  must  have  said 
‘spectacular  failure.’  ” 

-The  Independent  (London) 


‘dmee’s^csme^ 


ri?  iv.i 


“...our  algorithm  will 
outperform  the  human. 
You’ll  see  better  results 
in  less  time.” 

-Jim  Anderson,  SocialFlow  CEO 


increase  of  30  percent. 

Sa\nng  time  is  also  another  benefit 
for  publishers.  “Your  social  media 
manager  might  have  to  send  out 
30  t\veets  or.  post  on  Facebook  30 
times  a  day  in  addition  to  their  other 
responsibilities. ..our  algorithm  will 
outperform  the  human,”  Anderson 
said.  “You’ll  see  better  results  in  less 
time.” 

SocialFlow  also  prowdes  revenue 


opportunities  through  paid  spon¬ 
sorships.  It  solves  a  problem  for 
marketers  as  well.  “For  marketers, 
their  biggest  challenge  is  content 
creation,”  Anderson  said.  “Publishers 
need  money,  they  have  the  content. 
Marketers  need  content,  they  have 
the  money... this  provides  a  great  op¬ 
portunity.” 

SocialFlow  has  also  partnered 
vdth  Twitter,  Facebook,  (jOOgle+  and 


Linkedln,  which  lets  them  access  tech¬ 
nical  and  business  support  contacts  on 
behalf  of  customers. 

Moving  forward,  Anderson  said  he 
wants  to  reach  out  to  smaller  commu¬ 
nity  papers  to  join  SocialFlows’  group 
of  15  newspaper  clients.  He  said  these 
potential  papers  need  to  have  a  social 
media  presence  already  in  place  and 
content  ready  to  go. 

With  the  rapid  consumption  of 
social  media,  Anderson  said  quality 
will  continue  to  matter.  “As  more  and 
more  content  gets  added  in  a  feed, 
how  can  (users)  get  access  to  good 
content?  Optimization  tvill  get  it  out 
at  the  right  time.”—  NY 
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hoto  of  the  month 


David  Jackson,  with  Smoot  Cons 
at  the  Columbus  2oo  and  Aquari 


wuction,  backs  his  truck  to  load  a  Tyrannosaurus  Rex  behind  the  Manatee  Coast 
lan.  *)DisPATCH  FHiNnNO  Company. 


|~Critical  thinkin^^ 

r 

J-school  students  and  industi'y  vets 

tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu,yang@)editorandpublisher.com. 


When  a  mass  shooting  took  place  near  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara  campus  in  May,  the  school’s  university-funded 
newspaper.  The  Bottom  Line,  decided  not  to  immediately  publish 
news  about  the  shooting  to  “minimize  the  emotional  harm”  to  its 
staff.  Was  the  newspaper  right  in  holding  back  or  should  it  have 
reported  the  news? 


A  Journalism  is  an 

®  emotionally  fraught 
•  profession,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  journalists 
are  often  thrust  into  coverage 
that  impacts  them  as  much  as 
their  readers.  However,  it  is  a 
journalist’s  duty  to  forge  ahead 
in  the  face  of  such  adversity 
and  report  the  news  regardless 
of  personal  feelings. 

While  UC  Santa  Barbara’s 
student  newspaper  decision  to 
withhold  coverage  in  deference 
to  its  staff  s  mental  well-being 
is  emotionally  admirable,  the 
paper  made  an  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  by  not  immediately  post¬ 
ing  and  updating  a  story  with 
details  about  the  shooting  as  they  emerged. 

As  a  campus  newspaper.  The  Bottom  Line  had  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  provide  coverage  and  information  regarding  the 
shooting  to  its  readers— the  majority  of  whom  are  most 
likely  UC  Santa  Barbara  students  and  staff. 

Often  campus  newspapers  are  the  sole  source  of  inde¬ 
pendent  news  at  colleges  and  have  the  ability  to  create 
longstanding  relationships  that  garner  readers’  trust.  When 
newspapers  do  not  fulfill  their  obligation  to  their  readers, 
they  damage  that  relationship  and  alienate  consumers. 

If  nothing  else,  students  should  have  been  able  to  go  to 
the  paper  affiliated  with  their  college  and  get  some  form  of 
confirmation  that  there  was  a  shooting  emergency  occur¬ 
ring  and  that  there  had  been  fatalities.  Furthermore,  The 
Bottom  Line  has  an  obligation  to  prepare  its  reporters  for 
the  post-grad  journalism  world.  Professional  outlets  would 
expect  their  staffs  to  do  their  jobs  as  journalists  and  cover  a 
developing  tragedy. 

It  seems  like  The  Bottom  Line  missed  an  opportunity 
to  educate  its  staff  about  covering  profoundly  disturbing 
breaking  news— skills  every  news  reporter  needs—  and  did 
a  disservice  to  those  who  work  for  the  paper  and  those  who 
read  it. 


Tyler  Eagle,  23 

senior,  Cohunbia  College  (Chicago) 


Eagle  is  a  journalism  major 
concen  trating  in  news  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  a  gender 
studies  minor.  He  serves  as  the 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Chronicle,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  his  campus’ Society 
of  Professional  Journalists 
chapter. 


Awhile  I  understand 
•  the  delicate  issue 
•  of  reporting  ac¬ 
curately  on  senseless  tragedies 
such  as  mass  shootings,  The 
Bottom  Line  is  likely  one  of  the 
first  sources  of  information 
students  and  perhaps  parents 
will  seek  out. 

Using  Twitter  as  a  platform 
to  report  on  the  situation  im¬ 
mediately  was  an  effective  use 
of  social  media,  considering 
students,  parents  and  faculty 
will  check  their  stream  for  any 
news. 

Publishing  a  short  story 
online  wath  a  neutral  photo 
such  as  first  responders  and  the 
headline,  “Shooting  reported 
on  campus,”  along  %vith  a 
“check  back  for  updates”  edi¬ 
tor’s  note  would  suffice  in  the 
first  few  hours  of  conflicting  accounts  filtering  in. 

It’s  important  to  remember  reporters  at  a  university 
newspaper  are  students  first  and  even  the  most  seasoned 
journalists  will  eventually  experience  some  form  of  post- 
traumatic  stress  after  the  initial  drive  to  report  wanes.  ITie 
editorial  published  two  days  after  the  shooting  details  why 
staff  chose  not  to  cover  the  massacre,  ‘hefore  we  are  jour¬ 
nalists,  we  are  Gauchos ...” 

Still,  precisely  because  The  Bottom  Line  can  offer  sensi¬ 
tive  reportage  amid  a  certain  media  storm  and  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  speculation  and  misinformation,  I  believe  it’s 
important  for  the  university’s  paper  of  record  to  offer 
competent,  accurate  reporting  from  the  scene  in  a  timely 
manner. 

While  some  in  the  media  praised  the  university’s  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  The  Daily  Nexus  for  its  reportage,  others, 
like  CalBuzz  admonished  (The  Bottom  Line)  staff  for  “aban¬ 
doning  the  field,”  considering  many  of  these  students  may 
go  on  to  careers  in  journalism. 


Cassandra  Day,  46 

managing  editor,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press 


Day  has  been  managing  editor 
o/’t/jc  Middletown  Press,  a 
srnall  daily  newspaper  and 
online  news  site  in  central 
Connecticut,  since  February 
2014.  Most  recently,  she  was 
the  editor  of  Middletown  Patch 
and  features  editor  at  the 
Middletown  Press  for  13  years 
prior.  She  earned  a  bachelors 
degree  in  English  and  journal¬ 
ism  from  Central  Connecticut 
State  University. 
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The  American  Journalist 


in  the 


Age 


Present  study  based  on  online  interviews  with  1,080 
U.S.  journalists  in  the  fall  of  2013 


Perceived 
Direction  of 
Journalism  in  U.S. 


Don’t  know  17.2% 


Right  direction 

23.1% 


Size  of  Workforce 
During  Past  Year 

Shrunk  G2.0% 


Wrong  direction 

59.7% 


\ 

Remained 
the  same 

24.2% 
Grown  13.2% 


Median  Age  for  Journalists  in  Years 


32 

1982 


36 

1992 


Gender  for  Journalists  in  Years 


Year 

1971 
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Social  Networks 

Go  Mobile  First 

/ 

U.S.  Multi- Platform  Unique  Visitors  (MM)  on  Social  Networks 


Facebook 

Multi-Platform 

75.8 

Desktop  Only 
51.1 

Mobile  Only 
41 

Twitter 

12.3 

23.2 

26.3 

Instagrarn 

8.2 

19.9 

33.4 

Linkedin 

8.2 

35.5 

11.3 

Pinlerest 

6.9 

19.6 

24 

Turnblr 

9.9 

19.4 

14.4 

Vine 

N/A 

11.8 

7.6 

Snapehat 

N/A 

N/A 

16.5 

Source:  curuScorc  Media  Metrix  M uii i-Platforni, 
U.S.  Adult.'i  o“('.s‘  IS  and  over,  December  201,3 


Facebooi'. 
Tvviiler 
instagrarn 
(jH.^  Linkediri 
Pinteresi 
Tumb:r 
Vine 

Snapchai 


U.S.  Share  of  Time 
Spent  on  Social 
Networks  between 
Platforms 


Source:  comScore  Media  Metrix  Mult  i-Phdform,  U.S.  Adult  a  a^^en  IS  and  ovex\  Deccin  her  201,3 
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HOW 

Retailing* 
Could  Roil 


[4^s»^nother  troublesome  sign  for 
the  economies  of  legacy  media 


Bv  Alan  D.  Mutter 


Thanks  to  the  growing 

ubiquity  of  mobile  devices, 
a  digital  revolution  is  about 
to  transform  bricks-and- 
moitar  retailing— a  fast-breaking  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  potentially  poses  the 
biggest  challenge  yet  to  the  economics 
of  local  media  companies. 

More  than  four  out  of  five  smart¬ 
phone  and  tablet  owners  use  their 
devices  for  shopping,  according  to 
a  report  (tinjmrl.com/niemoshop) 
issued  earlier  this  year  by  the  Nielsen 
marketing  metrics  service.  Nielsen 
says  65  percent  of  consumers  research 
products  before  they  head  to  a  store, 
66  percent  of  shoppers  check  prices  in 
stores  and  49  percent  of  them  redeem 
coupons  from  their  mobile  phones. 

Given  all  this  click-to-buy-ing,  it 
is  perhaps  no  surprise  that  mobile- 
enabled  commerce  is  projected  by  the 
cMarketer  research  service  to  nearly 
triple  from  today’s  level  to  $113.6  bil¬ 
lion  by  2017.  Now,  here’s  why  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  local  media  companies 
should  worr)^ 
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With  more  shoppers  making  buy¬ 
ing  decisions  and  actual  purchases 
on  their  mobile  devices,  local  retail¬ 
ers  and  national  brands  are  bound  to 
vector  ever  more  of  their  marketing 
dollars  into  intercepting  consumers  on 
mobile  platforms,  thus  diverting  ever 
greater  portions  of  their  budgets  away 
from  the  traditional  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media. 

Retail  advertising,  without  doubt,  is 
the  lifeblood  of  local  media.  In  2013, 
retail  advertising  accounted  for  75 
percent  of  the  $14.5  billion  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sold  by  local  television  stations,  43 
percent  of  the  $23.5  billion  in  ads  sold 
by  newspapers  and  38  percent  of  the 
$4.2  billion  in  ads  sold  by  local  radio. 
The  broadcast  information  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Kantar  Media  and  newspaper 
statistics  came  from  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

The  rush  to  digital  retailing 
dominated  a  June  conference  in  San 
Francisco  sponsored  by  Street  Fight,  a 
smart  online  news  service  covering  the 
m>Tiad  ways  that  prodigiously  ftinded 


start-up  companies  are  developing 
high-tech  solutions  to  such  pressing 
problems  as  C2C  (Coffee  to  Com¬ 
muter),  S2S  (Shoes  to  Shopper)  and 
PP2CP  (Pepperoni  Pizza  to  Couch 
Potato). 

Although  these  commercial  goals 
may  seem  modest,  the  technologies, 
algorithms,  analytics  and  business 
models  developed  to  solve  these 
problems  likely  wnll  pave  the  way  to 
changing  how  brands  target  prospects 
and  merchants,  smooth  the  myriad 
frictions  associated  with  driving  to  the 
mall,  navigating  a  store,  selecting  a 
product,  fishing  out  a  credit  card  and 
schlepping  the  purchase  home. 

“We  don’t  believe  shopping  centers 
are  dead,”  says  Nicholas  Cabrera,  who 
researches  the  future  of  retailing  for 
Westfield  Group,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  mall  operators  in  the  world.  But 
Cabrera  told  the  Street  Fight  audience 
that  technology  is  poised  to  “trans¬ 
form”  shopping  into  a  more  pleasant 
experience  for  consumers— and  a 
more  productive  one  for  merchants. 
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H  ere’s  how  that  will  happen : 

Using  apps,  search  engines,  shop¬ 
ping  sites,  social  media  and  volun¬ 
teered  information  from  consumers, 
everj'one  in  the  shopping  ecosys¬ 
tem-brands,  retailers  and  even  mall 
operators— will  endeavor  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  about  indiwdual 
customers.  Then,  using  smartphones, 
Google  Glasses,  smartwatches  and 
the  like,  they  will  put  the  right  offer  in 
front  of  the  right  consumer  at  the  right 
time,  perhaps  even  adjusting  piieing 
djmamically  to  recruit  desirable  new' 
customers. 

Websites,  social  mediei,  shopping 
poitals  and  search  engines  already 
monitor  content  consumption,  conver¬ 
sations,  wish  lists,  shopping  carts  and 
buying  beha\ior.  They  increasingly 
are  combining  this  information  with 

masses  of  acquired  and  derived  data 

to  pigeonhole  consumers  into  ever- 


tighter  segments  in  order  to  optimize 
marketing  messages  to  them. 

In  the  interests  of  capturing  real¬ 
time  information  about  the  intentions 
and  behaAior  of  consumers  W'hile  they 
are  in  stores,  a  growing  array  of  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  nebvork  and  analytics 
companies  intend  to  track  customers 
\ia  not  only  signals  from  their  own  de- 
\ices  but  also  with  concealed  cameras 
using  sophisticated  facial-recognition 
technology  to  gauge  buying  intent. 
Leating  nothing  to  chance,  the  new'est 
Android  phones  can  take  your  pulse 
to  identify  the  shoes  that  quicken  your 
heart. 

To  capture  even  more  data,  nearly 
every  major  retailer  has  developed— 
or  soon  will  launch— an  app  to  help 
consumers  organize  their  shopping 
excursions,  redeem  coupons,  make 
pajTnents  and  earn  loyalfy  rew'ards. 

The  retail  revolution  is  nothing 


short  of  an  arms  race  to  accumulate 
as  much  information  about  individual 
customers  as  possible.  Local  media 
companies  can  be  major  winners  in 
the  revolution  by  developing  delight¬ 
ful  products  that  help  merchants  to 
capture  and  leverage  customer  data.  If 
they  fail  to  act,  how'ever,  they  will  be 
marginalized  as  advertisers  move  to 
interactive  marketing.  ■ 

^  Alan  D.  Mutter 

S  and  Silicon 
today  serves 

HffiHHHIli  adviser  to  media 
and  technology  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(ncwsosaur.blogspotxomX 
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®ey  need  to  defend 
amendment  or  siifter  all  that 
they  hold  a  ital 


of  news 


“There  is  not  a  crime,  there  is  not  a  dodge,  there  is  not  a  trick, 
there  is  not  a  swindle,  there  is  not  a  vice  which  does  not  live  hy 
secrecy.”  -  Joseph  Pulitzer 


There  might  very  well  be 

a  Nvinner  in  this  time  of 
newspaper  downsizing. 
Sinister  people  in  govern¬ 
ment  are  rejoicing.  For  the  last  five 
years,  they  have  enjoyed  operating  out 
of  public  \aew. 

Newspaper  reporters,  editors  and 
o\vners  are  not  frequently  fighting  the 
open  government  and  access  battles. 

If  truth  is  the  first  casualty  of  war, 
then  the  First  Amendment  is  the  first 
casualty  when  newspapers  bleed. 

And  because  of  the  electronic  collec¬ 
tion  and  categorization  of  government 
records,  this  is  the  worst  time  for  the 
fourth  estate  to  crumble  in  its  support 
of  the  First  Amendment.  If  newspa¬ 
pers  won’t  fight  now,  they  might  never 
get  access  to  information  that  is  vital 
to  the  democracy. 

Since  the  time  of  John  Milton, 
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writers  have  argued  for  the  right  to 
collect  information,  disseminate  it  to 
the  public  and  comment  fairly  on  it. 
And  since  the  time  of  Milton,  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  going  to  court  to  fight 
with  governments  who  would  rather 
operate  in  secret  and  "without  critique. 
(Milton  spent  about  a  year  in  jail  for 
suggesting  fi-eedom  had  its  advantag¬ 
es  over  rule  of  the  monarchy.) 

The  battles  grew  to  bonfires  in  the 
late  1900s,  perhaps  spurred  by  the 
Pentagon  Paper  heavyweight  bout 
between  the  White  House  and  77ie 
New  York  Times.  Watergate  poured 
fuel.  And  soon,  there  were  dozens 
of  journalism  awards  for  waging  the 
First  Amendment  battles.  (My  little 
newspaper  in  Albuquerque  spent 
around  $100,000  fighting  for  access 
to  documents  that  helped  our  re¬ 
porter,  Eileen  Welsome,  win  a  Pulitzer 


for  disclosing  how  the  government 
experimented  on  citizens  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s  by  injecting  them  "with  plu¬ 
tonium.)  It  became  a  sacred  duty  of 
every  newspaper  to  shine  light  in  dark 
corners  of  government. 

\Vhile  there  is  scant  quantifiable 
ewdence  to  prove  it,  the  threat  of  a 
newspaper  access  suit  made  govern¬ 
ment  officials  operate  under  the 
assumption  that  “someone  will  find 
out.”  Many  a  mayor  or  city  manager 
told  me  so  during  my  25  years  as  an 
editor,  'fhe  former  district  attorney  in 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  said  he  built 
time  and  money  in  bis  budget  to  op¬ 
pose  the  access  suits  my  paper  would 
bring  against  his  office. 

But  as  the  economic  wheel  turned 
so  did  the  access  suits.  Again,  there 
are  no  quantifiable  studies  that  I  can 
find  but  Peter  Scheer  of  the  California 
First  Amendment  Coalition  told  me 
that  it’s  hard  to  find  a  newspaper  wil¬ 
ing  to  hurt  its  profit  margin  by  fight¬ 
ing  an  access  suit.  “It’s  now  considered 
discretionary  spending,”  Scheer  said. 
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Speeches  at  this  year’s  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
awards  dinner  back  that  up. 

It  is  a  courageous  editor  or  publish¬ 
er  when  faced  ^^dth  a  declining  margin 
who  is  willing  to  spend  $25,000  to 
$50,000  to  fight  the  local  city  council 
over  pajToll  records.  (Not  that  such 
people  aren’t  out  there.  There  just  are 
not  as  many.) 

And  Scheer  said  this  is  a  particularly 
treacherous  time  to  retrench.  The 
government  is  collecting  ever-more 
data  electronically.  Much  of  it  teeters 
closely  to  invading  citizens’  privacy. 

This  is  a  paradox  of  our  time.  Be¬ 
cause  of  easy  access  to  online  informa¬ 
tion,  reporters  have  more  information 
at  their  fingertips  than  ever  before. 

But  because  of  the  skills  of  govern¬ 
ment  IT  people  and  the  hunger  for 
local  government  to  make  revenue  off 


the  data,  much  of  it  is  being  hidden. 

Scheer  said  the  California  FAC 
recently  won  a  case  against  Orange 
County  in  which  the  government  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  private  data  collected 
on  a  geographic  information  system. 
This  is  a  format  that  would  enable 
the  county  government  to  analyze  the 
data  about  Orange  County  citizens 
and  possibly  resell  it  to  businesses. 
FAC  argued  that  the  data  belonged  to 
the  public  and  it  won. 

But  think  about  the  other  types 
of  data  that  government  could 
bury  behind  a  pay\vall— civil  filings, 
bankiuptcies,  real  estate  transactions, 
foreclosure  sales— that  might  provide 
it  \Nath  a  revenue  source.  At  a  time 
when  this  data  ought  to  be  easier  than 
ever  to  access,  local  governments  are 
hiding  it  and  selling  it. 

Tlie  squeeze  on  newspaper  compa¬ 


nies  is  not  likely  to  ease  anytime  soon. 

So  owners,  publishers  and  editors  need 
to  make  a  decision  and  take  a  stand.  If 
First  Amendment  and  access  battles 
are  important,  they  must  become  part 
of  the  expense  budget.  At  the  very  least, 
newspapers  need  to  contribute  annually 
to  state  organizations  (where  they  exist) 
that  collectively  fight  the  battles.  ■ 

Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications firm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
Tlie  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  'newspapei's.  Reach 
him  at  tim@the2020nctwork.com. 
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Aiming  for 
‘Engaged  Time’ 

It’s  the  true  metric  in  measuring  a  web 
audience’s  content  consumption 

By  Rob  Tornoe 

Engagement  is  nothing  new  for  journalists.  Long  before  the 

Internet,  reporters  had  to  create  interesting  and  engaging  stories  that 
readers  would  care  about,  otherwise  readers  w'ouldn’t  buy  their  news¬ 
papers.  New'spapers  then  turned  around  and  sold  ads  based  on  the 
time  people  spent  reading  their  product.  It  was  a  win-win  for  journalists  looking 
to  fund  reporting  and  for  advertisers  looking  to  market  their  products. 


That  model  w^orked  well  for  more 
than  100  years,  until  the  Internet 
came  to  town  with  metrics  such  as 
CPM  (cost  per  1,000  page  ^iew^s)  and 
click-through  rates,  w^hich,  for  news¬ 
papers,  have  famously  come  in  at  a 
dime  for  every  dollar  they  get  for  print 
ads.  Worst  of  all,  we  confuse  w^hat  visi¬ 
tors  have  clicked  on  for  what  they’ve 
actually  read. 

A  new'  approach  to  measming  a  w'eb 
audience’s  engagement  is  emerging 
as  not  only  a  better  w'ay  to  truly  gauge 
consumption  of  content,  but  a  w'ay  to 
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monetize  it  better  to  benefit  true  content 
creators  (think  new'spaper  and  media 
companies)  over  so-called  click  baiters. 

Upw'orthy  calls  it  “attention  mi¬ 
nutes,”  Medium  refers  to  it  as  “total 
time  reading,”  but  really  the  concept 
we’re  talking  about  is  engaged  time 
measuring  the  quality  of  a  site  not  by 
page  views,  but  by  how  much  time 
readers  spend  consuming  its  content. 

“Fundamentally,  this  is  a  metric 
that  rewards  content  that  engages 
readers,”  Daniel  Mintz,  head  of  analyt¬ 
ics  at  Upw'orthy,  told  Digiday. 


When  you  think  about  it,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  media  organizations  have 
been  plajang  on  a  field  that  is  tilted 
against  them.  While  they’re  investing 
the  time  and  energ>'  to  create  engaging 
content,  advertisers  value  the  link  far 
more  than  the  content  itself.  Shifting 
aw'ay  from  this  flawed  model  seems 
to  make  sense,  and  align  the  web  \vith 
nearly  all  other  forms  of  advertising, 
w'hether  it’s  print,  tele\dsion  or  radio. 

The  Financial  'Times  calls  this 
metric  “engaged  time,”  and  earlier 
this  month,  they  began  experimenting 
with  the  idea  of  selling  ads  not  based 
on  how'  many  times  they  are  sensed, 
but  by  how  long  an  audience  spends 
viewing  them. 

Through  the  summer  and  into  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  Financial  'Times 
will  try  to  leverage  its  engagement 
with  readers  (who  reportedly  spend 
about  six  times  more  time  with  the 
Financial  'Times  than  other  business 
sites)  by  attempting  to  sell  five  seconds 
of  ad  time  to  “C-level”  executives  to 
prove  the  approach  works. 

The  Financial  Times  has  partnered 
with  Chartbeat,  a  real-time  data 
senice  for  w'ebsites,  to  help  develop 
tools  to  properly  measure  (and  hope- 
ftilly  monetize)  the  time  its  audience 
spends  on  its  site.  Thanks  to  Chart- 
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l)eat’s  work,  Chris  Slade,  the  com¬ 
mercial  director  of  digital  advertising 
at  the  Financial  Times,  says  he  can 
now  tell  an  advertiser  out  of  1,000  ads 
seiwed  how  many  were  seen  for  one 
second  versus  30  seconds,  making 
the  obrious  step  to  sell  blocks  of  time 
instead  of  indiridual  ad  impressions. 

“Ai  e  we  honestly  sajang  that  there’s 
no  ditference  to  the  brand  between 
one  second  of  exposure  and  five 
seconds  of  exposure?,”  Slade  said  in 
an  interview  with  Contently.  “Logic 
would  say:  let’s  start  to  v'alue  the 
amount  of  time  spent  with  a  brand.” 

In  fact,  Chartbeat  is  on  the  forefront 
of  measuring  “engaged  time”  and 
tiying  to  convinee  publishers  not  only 
that  it’s  a  better  way  to  measure  the 
interest  and  success  of  their  content, 
but  could  be  a  much  more  lucrative 
way  of  funding  and  monetizing  their 
content-creation  efforts. 

“\\nicn  Tiffany’s  buys  a  web  ad,  they 
don’t  expect  someone  to  click  through 
and  buy  a  ring,”  said  Tony  Hale,  the 
CEO  of  Chartbeat.  “They’re  just  tiding 
to  reach  an  audience,  and  technolog)' 
is  making  it  easier  for  publishers  to 
accommodate  them  better.” 

Hale’s  argument  seems  to  make  a 
lot  of  sense.  In  the  arena  of  CPMs  and 
click-through  rates,  media  companies 
with  a  medium  to  large  audience  seem 
to  have  a  never-ending  supply  of  in- 
ventoiy,  which  drive  advertising  costs 
down.  But  if  engagement  and  time  are 


the  chief  measurements  of  success,  we 
introduce  back  scarcity  and  increase 
the  value  of  readers  to  advertisers. 

“If  I’m  spending  five  minutes  wdth 
Editor  &  Publisher,  I’m  not  spending 
fiv'e  minutes  with  Conde  Nast,”  said 
Hale.  Here,  the  goals  of  creating  edito¬ 
rial  content  change  from  chasing  page 
views  to  focusing  on  quality  content 
that  captures  more  attention. 

Chartbeat  has  developed  tools  that 
can  easily  measure  this  emerging  met¬ 
ric  by  pinging  websites  every  second 
(rather  than  relying  on  the  old  method 
of  measuring  timestamps).  It  paints  a 
much  clearer  picture  of  who’s  read¬ 
ing  w'hat  content  by  knowing  what’s 
currently  open  in  the  active  browser 
window'  (as  opposed  to  hidden  behind 
a  tab),  exactly  what  pixels  are  in  view 
and  has  a  reader  clicked,  scrolled  or 
interacted  in  some  way  in  the  last  five 
seconds. 

Hale  notes  there  are  two  optimal 
strategies  to  maximizing  value  in 
the  so-called  attention  web  and  both 
play  into  most  newspaper  company’s 
strengths  engaging  pieces  that  can 
capture  an  audience’s  attention  (in¬ 
vestigative  and  longer-form  journal¬ 
ism)  and  snappier  content  that  people 
come  back  multiple  times  a  day  to 
read  (breaking  news). 

“It’s  not  about  short  or  long  content, 
it’s  about  the  total  amount  of  time  read¬ 
ers  spend  wdth  your  w'ebsite,”  said  Hale. 
“It’s  about  maximizing  attention.” 


It’s  not  just  a  handful  of  pie-in- 
the-sky  tech  gurus  who  are  pushing 
this  new  method.  The  Media  Ratings 
Council,  an  online  standards  orga¬ 
nization,  set  an  ad  standard  earlier 
this  year  that  said  at  least  half  of  an 
ad  had  to  appear  on  the  screen  for 
at  least  a  second  to  be  counted  as  a 
viewed  impression.  Yahoo  has  taken 
this  a  step  further,  and  begun  to  use 
Poital’s  Viewability  product  to  charge 
some  advertisers  only  for  ads  readers 
actually  see. 

According  to  Jason  Kint,  the  CEO 
of  the  Online  Publisher’s  Association, 
this  shift  will  ov'envhelmingly  benefit 
newspapers  and  organizations  that 
invested  in  great  content,  instead  of 
being  forced  to  base  content  plans  on 
fleeting  moments  of  distraction. 

“The  more  we  can  simplify  the  way 
w'e  measure  our  consumption  and 
advertising  units  for  marketers,  and 
make  it  easier  to  understand  the  value, 
the  better  it  is  for  ev'eryone,”  said  Kint. 
“It’s  hard  to  fake  time  as  it  requires 
consumer  attention.”  ■ 
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eves  in  me  SKY: 

^nesDeuvemncneu/s 

They're  coming  to  newsrooms,  but  houj  soon  and  under 
ujhat  regulatory  oversight  continues  to  be  hotly  debated 


MY  (JUr/JX.IlKN  A.  IM'CK 


THE  mflnUFRCTURERS  OF  FLYIOG  EYES 
n  THE  SKY  PREFER  1 1 II 1 1  I II 1 1  HUM 
CRLL  THEm  DRones. 


It  seems  the  term  has  acquired  a  bad  rep,  thanks  to  the  legacy  of 
weaponized  systems  and  the  fear  that  they’ll  become  the  next  method 
for  spjing  on  U.S.  citizens.  dTie  makers,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Awa- 
tion  Administration  (FAA),  prefer  to  use  less  colloquial  terms,  such 
as  inmmnmd  aircraft  system  (UAS)  or  unmanned  aircraft  vehicles 
(UAVs). 

‘The  association  that  lobbies  for  unmanned  vehicles  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  last  year,  and  if  you  were  part  of  the  media  and  j^ou  wanted  to 
access  WiFi  there,  the  password  was  ‘dontsaydrones.’  They  absolutely 
hate  that  word,”  said  Matt  Waite,  professor  and  founder  of  the  Drone 
Journalism  Lab  at  the  University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln. 

“They  know  that  the  well  has  been  poisoned,  and  the  argument 
against  the  word  is  that  it  undersells  the  complexity^  of  the  teehnol- 
ogj'.  Drone  makes  it  sound  stupid,  makes  it  sound  less  than  it  really 
is.  I’m  of  the  mind  that  the  word  ‘drone’  is  here  to  stay,  because  it’s  a 
single  syllable,  and  no  one  is  going  to  change  a  single-syllable  word 
for  ‘unmanned  aerial  systems,’  or  ‘unmanned  vehicles,’  or  ‘remotely 
powered  aircraft,’  which  is  my  current  favorite.  But  we’ve  conflated 
the  word  ‘drone’  to  mean  everything  from  the  $30  toy  that’s  the  size 
of  the  palm  of  my  hand  or  sits  on  my  desk,  to  the  $130  million  Global 
Hawk,  which  is  as  big  as  a  fighter  plane  and  one  of  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  aircraft  systems  on  the  planet. ...  Wliat  that  does  is  open  up  the 
opportunity  for  anybody  to  apply  whatever  phobia,  bias,  and  insecu¬ 
rity'  they  want  to  the  word.” 

No  matter  what  you  call  them,  this  seems  certain:  The  United 
States  has  a  love-hate  relationship  vdth  drones,  and  the  culture  is  in¬ 
fluencing  how  quickly  journalists  will  be  able  to  legally  leverage  them. 


DROnE  UIHRFHRE 

Wliy  do  journalists  and  newspa¬ 
pers  even  need  drones?  Wliy  do  they 
want  them? 

According  to  former  photojournal¬ 
ist  for  The  Philadelphia  Piquirer, 
Mike  Lewn,  “[Drones]  give  you  the 
ability'  to  get  an  angle  that  you  other- 
wse  wouldn’t  be  able  to  achieve  wth- 
out  renting  an  expensive  helicopter. 
And  even  then  you’re  limited  to  how 
low  you  can  go,  so  you  also  need  a 
super  telephoto  lens,  and  if  you  want 
to  shoot  video,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to 
stabilize  the  camera.  So  you’re  getting 
into  lots  of  money  to  achieve  an  angle 
that  you  can  now  obtain  for  the  price 
of  a  cheap  DSLR  camera.” 

Drones  may  be  on  a  similar  path 
as  imaging  technologies  that  came 
before  them.  Sally  French,  social 
media  editor  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Digital  Network’s  Market- 
Watch— and  blogger  at  Drone  Girl  on 
WordPress— expects  that  theyll  fol¬ 
low  a  similar  path  to  acceptance  and 
ubiquity'  that  cameras  with  telephoto 
lenses  exq^erienced.  Once  considered 
voyeuristic  like  spy  gear,  “Now  you 
can  buy  a  telephoto  lens  at  Costco,” 
French  said. 

“I  have  fnends  who  text  me  from 
concerts,  sajing,  ‘Hey,  there’s  a  drone 
here!’  You  see  them  at  other  ty'pes  of 


▲  Mike  Levin,  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
photojournalist 

i  Sally  French,  the  “Drone  Girl” 
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>  Matt  Waite  (above),  founder  of  the  Drone  Journalism  Lab  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Lincoln,  tests  a  drone,  and  others  do  the  same 
at  the  lab  (right). 

events,  too,”  French  said.  “People  used  to  see  them  and  say, 

‘Wliat’s  that  flying  thing  in  the  sky,  a  UFO?’  Now  people 
say,  ‘Oh,  that’s  a  drone!  I  wonder  where  the  operator  is?’  ” 

Mickey  H.  Osterreicher,  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  (NPPA),  said  that  all  the 
panic  about  drones  and  a  perceived  loss  of  privacy  is  like 
history  repeating. 

“When  (jeorge  Eastman  came  out  with  the  Brownie  cam¬ 
era,  there  was  a  fear  that  privaty  as  they  knew  it  back  in  the 
1800s  was  going  to  come  to  an  end,”  he  said.  “There  would  be 
all  kinds  of  people  running  around  the  streets,  taking  pictures 
of  anything  and  everything.  If  you  Groogle  ‘the  right  to  privacy’ 
from  back  then,  you’d  come  across  an  essay  by  Brandeis— then,  a  Harvard  Law  stu¬ 
dent  who  would  go  on  to  become  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  It  was  called  ‘The  Ifrght 
to  Privacy,’  and  if  you  read  it,  you’d  think  that  the  writing  was  about  drones!  It’s  the 
same  thing.  The  law  will  catch  up  to  the  technology;  the  only  differences  now  are 
that  technology  is  advancing  at  an  exponentially  faster  rate. 

“And  back  then,  there  weren’t  the  same  kinds  of  stalking,  harassment,  and 
invasion  of  privacy  laws  that  we  have  on  the  books  now.” 

“There  are  non-professional  and  non-commercial  uses  for  drones  all  the 
time  now,”  said  Seth  Siditsky,  director  of  multimedia  at  media  group  Advance 
Digital.  “A  drone  is  an  affordable  de\ace  that  anybody  can  get— for  the  cost  of  a 
cell  phone,  at  this  point.  Much  like  the  explosion  of  a  (joPro  camera,  which  gives 
people  a  direct  point-of-view  perspective  by  attaching  a  camera  to  your  body, 
these  technologies  are  becoming  commonplace. ...  And  a  drone  is  a  valid  and 
useful  journalistic  tool.” 

Outside  of  journalism,  UAVs  are  selling  well  and  are  being  used  for  a  variety 
of  reasons— from  recreation  to  surveillance. 

On  June  9,  reporter  Melissa  Binder  of  the  Oregonian  Media  Group  wrote  a 
piece  for  OregonLive.com  about  the  Eastmoreland  Neighborhood  Association’s 


intention  to  fly  its  new  drone- 
equipped  with  a  2.6-pound  cam¬ 
era— to  keep  tabs  on  Union  Pacific’s 
nearby  railyard,  with  which  the 
neighborhood  has  had  a  contentious 
and  litigious  relationship.  Association 
president  Robert  McCollough  noted 
that  it  would  be  flown  only  over  pub¬ 
lic  right  of  ways,  thereby  avoiding  any 
private  property  infringements. 

And  there  are  some  big  names 
lobbying  for  drones’  commercial  use. 
Slate’s  Will  Oremus  authored  a  June 
13  article,  “Google’s  Eyes  in  the  Sky,” 
in  which  he  reported  that  the  tech 
giant  has  developed  an  initiative  called 
Project  Loon— reliant  on  high-altitude 
balloons— and  had  also  purchased 
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'ritan  Aerospace,  tlie  maker  of  solar- 
powered  di’ones.  lliough  Oremus 
points  out  that  the  balloons  are  likely 
to  be  deployed  \\dth  the  intention  of 
piwdding  Internet  access  to  mral 
areas,  undoubtedly  the  drones  ^^^ll  be 
used  for  imaging  puiposes.  And  both 
technologies  ■will  need  the  FAA’s  biass¬ 
ing  to  launch  and  fly. 

Besides  the  Association  for  Un¬ 
manned  Aerial  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional— the  lobby  organization  for  the 
manufacturers — there’s  no  shoidage 
of  l')ressure  being  placed  on  Congress 
and  the  FAA  to  get  these  things  up  in 
the  air.  Municipalities  and  police  forces 
are  already  using  them.  Hobbyists  and 
Holl>'wood  want  to  fly  them. 

Simultaneously,  there’s  an  under- 
curi'ent  of  an  anti-drone  lobby,  per¬ 
haps  led  purely  by  concerned  citizens 
and  the  politicians  that  represent 
them,  perhaps  by  entities  and  in¬ 
dustries  that  would  prefer  that  their 
acti\ities  not  be  scrutinized.  It  isn’t 
far-fetched  to  imagine  that  “Big  Agri¬ 
culture’’— responsible  for  concemng 
so-called  “Ag-Gag”  laws— or  “Big  Gas 
&:  Oil”  (which  has  prosecuted  citizen 
journalists  and  attempted  to  “gag” 
doctors  in  states  such  as  Pennsyh'a- 
nia  from  discussing  the  health  issues 
of  their  industrial  practices)  may  be 
Iceiy  of  ha^^ng  drones  used  to  moni¬ 
tor  their  actixities  and  accidents. 

“I  think  the  anti-drone  sentiment 
is  far  more  prevalent  at  the  state  level 
than  it  is  at  the  federal  level,”  said  to 
Waite.  “That  isn’t  to  say  that  it’s  not 
there;  it’s  just  not  nearly  as  overt. 

At  the  state  level.  I’ll  give  you  one 
example:  In  Texas  right  now,  if  you 
xx'ere  a  reporter  or  journalist  of  any 
variet)'  and  you  wanted  to  take  a  pho¬ 
to  of  the  Dallas  skyline  and  wanted 
to  use  a  drone?  Well,  that  photo  has 
been  taken  countless  times  but  let’s 
say  you  wanted  to  use  a  drone  from 
the  perspective  of  eight  feet  off  the 
ground.  If  you  go  there  and  take  that 


►  (Left)  The  Aeryone  Skyranger  in  flight, 
in  its  case  (bottom  left),  and  hovering 
above  ground  (bottom  right). 


photo  and  you  publish  it,  you  have  now  committed  a  misdemeanor  crime  in 
Texas,  because  you  did  not  get  permission  from  ever)^  private  landowmer  in  the 
photo.  But  if  you  were  a  real  estate  broker,  a  filmmaker,  an  oil-and-gas  pipeline 
owner,  or  a  law^  enforcement  agency,  it’s  legal.  But  if  you’re  a  journalist,  it’s  not, 
and  that’s  because  they  stripped  out  the  exemption  for  media  in  conference 
committee  at  the  Texas  State  House.” 

The  FAA  does  seem  to  be  moring  forward  in  its  considerations  of  drones. 

In  2012,  the  agency  announced  a  new^  arm— the  Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems 
Integration  Office— that  w'ould  manage  both  civil  and  public  drone  activities 
across  the  nation.  Late  in  2013,  it  also  announced  that  it  had  approved  a  half- 
dozen  “test  sites”  across  the  countiy  to  see  how^  they  may  be  integi’ated  into  the 
airspace  and  properly  regulated. 

Energ}'  behemoth  BP  w'as  already  granted  the  first  commercial  “license  to 
fly”  a  drone  in  Alaska,  specifically  for  the  use  of  a  hand-launched  AeroViron- 
ment  Puma  AE,  w'hich  will  monitor  pipelines,  roads,  and  equipment  at  BP’s 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska  oilfield,  according  to  a  June  10  FAA  press  release. 

Non-militarized  drones  are  being  used  for  domestic  ‘Svarfare”  of  sorts. 
People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  (PETA)  is  deploying  drones  to 
record  illegal  poaching  and  hunting,  prompting  legislators  such  as  in  the  Com- 
monw'ealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  consider  countermeasures,  like  outlawing  them 
for  fear  of  disruption  to  legal  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  \itriol  surrounding  drones  prompted  the  towm  of  Deer  Trail,  Colorado 
to  consider  legislation  that  w^ould  legalize  shooting  drones  out  of  the  sky.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  residents  came  to  their  senses  in  April  and 
voted  dowm  the  misguided  proposal  to  sell  “drone-hunting  licenses.” 

Lexdn  says  a  lot  of  the  outerj^  is  just  ‘T^luster,  because  if  they  knew'  what 
Google  already  know's  about  them,  they  would  be  shocked,  and  yet  they’re  not 
going  to  start  shooting  down  satellites.” 

Gradually,  public  sentiment  on  drones  is  shifting,  according  to  French,  w'ho 
noted  that  w'hen  Jeff  Bezos  publicly  speculated  about  how  drones  might  one 
day  deliver  Amazon  goods,  people  started  thinking  about  them  beyond  the 
suiweillance  and  military  deployment. 

And  yet,  journalists  and  news  agencies  wait  for  a  green  light  to  fly  them. 
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SBFETY  FIRST 

Safety  is  the  primary  reason  why  the  has  yet  to  regulate  and  approve 
drones  for  journalists,  but  that  slow  evolution  may  also  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
legal  certainty,  as  well,  according  to  Dave  Kroetsch,  CEO  of  Aerj^on  Labs,  Inc.  in 
Ontario,  Canada. 

“Airborne  law  enforcement  has  been  conducted  since  the  invention  of  the  air¬ 
plane,  so  there’s  a  lot  of  legal  precedent  and  procedures  on  the  law-enforcement 
side  of  the  world— things  you  can  and  cannot  do,  when  something  is  legally  ad¬ 
missible,  what  is  considered  spying,  when  you  need  a  search  warrant,  and  those 
kinds  of  dilemmas,”  Ki’oetsch  said.  “[Journalists]  are  sort  of  stuck  behind  the 
FAA’s  restrictions,  which  limit  commercial  and  non-recreational  uses.” 

In  the  case  of  BP  getting  the  first  commercial  license  to  operate  a  drone, 
Kroetsch  explained  that  it  happened  by  way  of  a  loophole  in  the  current  regula¬ 
tions.  ‘They’re  fl}ang  surplus— former  military  equipment— which  has  already 
received  air-worthiness,  so  they’re  restricted  to  flying  that  specific  aircraft.  It’s 
not  actually  a  broad  approval,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  in  terms  of 
commercial  use.” 

There  also  is  some  distinction  between  the  technologies  that  will  be  used  for 
journalism  versus  those  used  by  law  enforcement  and  the  military,  Kroetsch 
pointed  out.  Journalists  aren’t  likely  to  need  the  bells  and  whistles  like  auto¬ 
matic  convoy  tracking,  but  they  will  need  technologies  that  give  them  creative 
control,  produce  quality  images,  audio  and  video,  and  most  importantly,  are 
reliable  and  easy  to  operate. 

“There  are  two  basic  areas  of  safety  that  people  talk  about;  Safety  to  other  aircraft 
in  the  air,  and  safety  of  people  on  the  ground,”  said  Waite.  “The  FAA  has  spent,  what 
I  believe  to  be,  an  exorbitant  amount  of  time  worrying  about  the  safety  of  other  air¬ 
craft  in  the  air. . . .  But  for  the  bulk  of  the  country,  there’s  very  little  in  the  way  of  air 
traffic,  and  these  devices  are  supposed  to  stay  below  a  400-foot  ceiling. 

“So  the  FAA  worries  a  lot  about  interference  wdth  aircraft  in  the  air,  but  I’m 
saying  that’s  overbloxNTi.  The  likelihood  of  conflict  between  manned  aircraft 
and  unmanned  aircraft— particularly  in  the  small  systems— is  way  overblovsm. 
For  journalists,  it’s  a  concern  but  a  minor  concern.  The  far  greater  risk  in  this 
scenario,  in  my  opinion,  is  risk  to  people  on  the  ground— particularly  when  we’re 
talking  about  journalism,  because  journalism  is  largely  about  people.  We  gener¬ 
ally  want  to  be  in  places  where  there  are  large  groups  of  people,  crowds,  things 
like  that.  When  you  have  a  lot  of  people  packed  into  a  small  place,  that  leaves 
precious  little  room  for  error.” 

French  agreed  that  safety  concerns  are  legitimate.  It’s  a  whole  new  world  in 
the  air  when  news  agencies  are  angling  for  the  same  shot.  “We  can’t  just  have  all 
of  these  drones  crashing  into  each  other,”  she  said.  “So  there  needs  to  be  some 
sort  of  permit  system,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  the  technology  companies  are  working 
on  avoidance  [features].” 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  that  a  few  mishaps  might  poison  the  well  for  others, 
including  journalists.  The  Dallas  Morning  News'  Robert  Wilonsky  reported  on 
June  10  that  an  unnamed  drone  enthusiast  had  come  under  FAA  fire  for  flying 
his  DJI  Phantom  Vision  at  too  high  an  altitude  over  Dallas,  eventually  losing  the 
derice  on  the  rooftop  of  AT&T  Stadium. 

Flying  magazine  published  an  op-ed  on  May  8  by  Stephen  Pope,  titled,  “What 
the  FAA  Must  Do  About  UAVs.”  In  it,  the  author  makes  it  clear  that  the  FAA’s 
slow  evolution  on  drones  has  been  suspect.  Pope  wrote,  “The  agency’s  unrealistic 


policy  toward  drones  is  out  of  step 
with  the  times  and  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution,”  and  “The  FAA’s  dra¬ 
conian  blanket  ban  on  ‘commercial’ 
UAV  flying  is  a  joke.” 

Other  news-media  companies 
concur,  and  collectively  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  \rith  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  May, 
challenging  the  FAA’s  ban  on  drones 
used  for  journalistic  purposes,  citing 
that  it’s  an  infringement  on  freedom 
of  the  press  and  a  First  Amendment 
violation.  The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  on  the  filing,  and  is  a  co-author 
of  the  brief,  along  with  several  media 
associations,  broadcast  companies, 
and  newspaper  publishers,  including 
Advance  Publications  Inc.,  Gannett 
Co.,  Hearst  Corp.,  Tlie  McClatchy  Co., 
the  Tribune  Co.,  and  The  Washington 
Post. 

“Tlie  FAA  needs  to  define  different 
tj'pes  of  drones  if  they’re  going  to  regu¬ 
late  them,”  French  said.  “There’s  a  huge, 
broad  spectrum  of  drones.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  a  drone  could  be  a  huge  military^ 
derice,  or  it  could  be  a  20-pound  sj'stem 
that  holds  a  DSLR  camera.  And  you  can 
imagine  the  damage  that  those  could  do 
if  they  fell  out  of  the  sky— some  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  'iTien  there’s  the  smaller 
drones  that  you  ean  buy  on  Amazon, 
any\vhere  really— the  ones  that  you  just 
need  to  swipe  your  credit  card  and  get 
for  $400.  And  if  that  were  to  fall  out 
of  the  sky,  it  may  still  hurt  someone, 
hut  certainly  it  doesn’t  need  the  same 
type  of  regulation  as  one  of  the  larger 
drones.” 

Until  the  FAA  publishes  its  regula¬ 
tions  for  these  devices— pertaining  to 
commercial  and  journalistic  use— it 
remains  a  murky  legal  mess.  For 
example,  a  drone  may  not  be  sent  over 
private  property  without  consent,  but 
illegality  is  less  certain  when  a  drone 
can  capture  footage  of  that  same  prop¬ 
erty  from  a  distance,  flying  over  public 
domain.  ' 
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see  how  this  mil  play  out— hopefully, 


in  the  not  too  distant  future— mth  the  FAA. 

“Training  is  going  to  be  paramount.  And  the  same  sensibilities  that  we  have 
instilled  mth  our  photojournalists  "will  apply.  We  need  to  understand  what 
our  rights  are  as  journalists,  and  also  the  rights  that  people  have  to  privacy. 

We  need  to  know  where  we  can  be  and  where  we  can’t  be.  We’re  obviously  not 
going  to  fly  drones  up  to  people’s  mndows.  That’s  not  OK.  It  wasn’t  OK  before 
to  get  a  stepladder  and  look  into  mndows  with  a  lens,  nor  mil  it  be  OK  to  use 
these  devices  in  that  way.” 

Lewn  agreed.  “If  you’re  not  going  to  be  there,  reporting  mth  a  regular 
camera,  then  you  shouldn’t  be  there  with  a  drone. ...  You  have  to  use  your 
sensibilities  and  try  to  retain  your  basic  journalistic  ethics,  even  though  you’re 
using  a  new  tool.” 

Pertaining  to  ethics  and  legality.  Levin  pointed  out  there’s  a  lot  of  gray 
areabebveen  what  is  considered  professional  journalism,  citizen  journalism, 
and  hobbyists.  “Is  it  journalism,  or  is  it  infotainment,”  he  said.  “Tlie  people  at 
Entertainment  Tonight  think  of  themselves  as  journalists,  but  is  it  journal¬ 
ism  because  of  the  story  they’re  covering,  or  is  it  journalism  because  they  have 
a  microphone  and  eamera?  With  the  evolution  of  the  Internet  and  Twitter 
and  instant  news  availability,  the  traditional  lines  of  journalism  have  been 
blurred.” 


For  example,  a  drone  may  not  be  sent 
over  private  property  without  con¬ 
sent,  but  ille^dity  is  less  certain 
*■  when  a  drone  can  capture  footage 

of  that  same  property  from  a 
distance,  fisdng  over  public 
domain. 
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New'spaper  publishers  and  news 
agencies  are  beginning  to  prepare  for 
the  day  when  drones  are  an  essential 
tool  in  their  technological  arsenal. 

“A  lot  of  new^srooms  already  have 
photographers  and  videographers. 
'Lurn  on  any  nia.ior  TV  station,  and 
they  probably  have  a  helicopter  to 
report  on  traffic,  fires,  and  things  of 
that  nature,”  French  said.  “The  great 
thing  about  a  drone  is  that... the  initial 
investment  is  ver>'  small.  Then,  it’s  just 
a  matter  of  paying  someone  to  use  it.” 

“Our  legal  counsel  has  said.  You 
have  to  be  prepared.  You  can  get  sued 
at  any  point.’  And  there’s  no  rhyme 
nor  reason  at  this  point  for  w'ho  the 
FAA  is  suing  and  w'hy,”  Siditsky  said. 
“We  have  mn  drone  footage  on  some 
of  our  websites.  We  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  it,  and  we  may  have 
acquired  it  from  other  places.  It’s 
readily  available,  and  there  are  many 
people  producing  it.  But  what  w^e’re 
doing  right  now  is  encouraging  our 
people  to  sit  tight  for  the  moment,  to 
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culture  suiTounding  them.  A  device 
like  a  Parrot  AR.Drone  is  operated  by 
way  of  a  mobile  phone  app.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  they  come  equipped  with  high- 
quality  imaging  devices,  such  as  DJI’s 
new  Phantom  2  Vision+. 

South  African  drone  manufacturer 
Desert  Wolf  is  now  selling  the  Skunk 
Riot  Control  Copter,  equipped  not  only 
vnth  a  camera  and  microphone,  but  also 
with  paintball-like  guns  that  can  deploy 
]:)lastic  bullets  and  pepper  spray  pellets. 

A  device  like  that  isn’t  likely  to  appeal  to 
news  agencies,  but  it  does  demonstrate 
how  quickly  the  small-categoiy  tech¬ 
nologies  are  evohdng. 

Currently,  there  are  limited  resourc¬ 
es  for  journalists  interested  in  learning 
about  the  technologies  available,  how 
to  fly  them  safely,  and  the  ethics  of 
their  deployment.  French’s  blog  is  a 
good  source  for  discussion  and  news, 
and  she  also  recommends  the  Drone 
Journalism  Lab  and  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  (IRE). 

“I  spent  about  six  months  just 
learning  howto  fly  [a  drone]  before 
I  started  to  try  anything  with  actual 
video  or  photos,”  Levin  said.  “I  used 
manual  mode,  as  opposed  to  the  GPS 
mode,  which  is  sort  of  like  cruise 
control  in  your  car.  In  manual  mode, 
you’re  in  full  control,  and  it’s  like  rid¬ 
ing  a  bike,  when  every  move  you  make 
is  something  that  you  do;  it’s  not  the 
device  doing  it  for  you.  That  saves  your 
butt  if  GPS  fails.” 

secinc  BiYonp  the  HORizon 


The  beauty  of  UAVs  for  journalists 
lies  in  not  only  a  new  reporting  tool,  a 
new  way  to  gather  content,  but  also  to 
protect  journalists  in  the  field.  As  the 
job  of  journalist  grows  increasingly 

^  _ . 


Though  the  ethics  of  in-flight  journalism  may  not  be  any  different  than  re¬ 
porting  from  the  ground,  flight  and  safety  training  is  a  serious  concern. 

“I  feel  that  there  is  skill  involved,  and  skill  that  can  only  be  gained  by  practic¬ 
ing  and  using  it,”  Siditsky  said.  “Training  someone  may  require  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  of  practice  and  working  to  hone  the  skill.  I  feel  like  we  have  people 
in  our  organizations  that  \vill  have  that  skill— or  have  the  ability  to  develop 
it— but  I  don’t  know  whether  we’ll  need  to  bring  in  specialized  ‘drone  operators,’ 
per  se.” 

Manufacturers  like  Aeryon  Labs  are  cognizant  about  creating  commercial- 
grade  UAVs  that  wiW  be  easy  to  use  and  safe  to  operate. 

According  to  Kroetsch,  “In  terms  of  [concerns]  like  drones  running  into  ob¬ 
jects  or  into  each  other,  the  industiy  is  on  par  vdth  the  car  industiy.  There’s  not 
that  level  of  automation  yet.  Some  day  it  may  be  like  the  Google  Car  that  drives 
itself  and  is  guaranteed  never  to  get  into  an  accident,  but  right  now  there’s  still  a 
]:)erson  at  the  controls  of  all  these  systems. 

“We  understand  that  in  some  of  our  markets,  it  might  be  a  police  officer  fljdng 
the  system,  who  is  not  a  pilot.  In  other  worlds,  it  might  be  a  journalist  who’s 
fl>f  ng,  who  is  not  a  pilot.  They’re  just  tiyf  ng  to  capture  an  image.  So  we’ve  got  a 
point-and-click  system.  If  you  know  how  to  use  Google  Maps,  it’s  literally  that 
easy  to  use  one  of  our  UAVs.  You  touch  on  the  map  where  you  want  it  to  go;  you 
tell  it  what  you  want  it  to  take  a  photo  of,  and  it  does  the  rest.  That  type  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  what  we  believe  will  be  critical  to  handing  it  off  to  somebody  who  isn’t 
a  specialist. ...  The  other  thing  is,  if  you  have  only  one  person  in  the  agency  who 
is  able  to  use  the  system,  it  will  diminish  your  overall  ability  to  use  it.  If  you’ve 
got  multiple  people  trained  and  can  use  the  system,  it’s  far  easier  to  justify  a 
purchase  like  that,  because  you  can  hand  it  off  to 
whomever  needs  to  use  it  that  day.” 

Drone  technologies  are  evolv- 

ing  almost  as  quickly  as  the  : 


"I  spent  about  six  months^tf 
just  learning  how  to  fly  [a 
drone]  before  I  started  to  try 
anything  with  actual  video  or 

photos.”  —  Mike  Levin 
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dangerous,  drones  may  become  valu¬ 
able  eyes  in  the  sky,  keeping  journal¬ 
ists  from  harm,  overseeing  them  when 
they  do  find  themselves  in  harm’s  way, 
and  perhaps  even  used  in  search-and- 
rescue  efforts  when  things  go  bad. 

“The  use  of  drones  in  combat  situ¬ 
ations  and  war  zones  is  more  theo¬ 


retical  than  practical  at  the  moment,”  Waite  said. 
“They’re  still  dangerous  to  use  in  hostile  areas,  for  a 
number  reasons.  You’re  talking  about  a  verj'  short 
range  and  flight  time,  and  if  you  are  directly  control¬ 
ling  the  dewce,  it  means  that  you  have  to  launch  and 
capture  from  the  same  spot.  So  any  hostile  in  the  area 
can  just  follow  it  and  be  led  right  to  you. 

“Tlie  other  issue  is  signal  detection.  Radio  signal 
detection  technolog)^  has  existed  for  quite  some  time, 
so  if  a  hostile  force  is  in  the  area,  and  you’re  standing  there 
wath  a  transmitter  in  your  hands,  they  can  come  right  to  you.” 

In  these  cases,  he  suggested  a  more  autonomous  operation  strateg)^  whereby 
the  drone  is  operated  by  two  people— one  to  launch,  and  one  to  recover  from 
a  different  location:  “If  a  news  organization  out  there  is  thinking  about  using 
drones  in  this  way,  I  think  you  have  to  think  it  through  ver}^  hard,  because  it 
might  be  used  to  help  support  journalists— knowing  where  they’re  at,  helping 
to  find  where  they  are,  but  it  can  also  have  some  prett)'  unintended  and  direct 
consequences  for  them.” 


V  BP  was  granted  the  first  commercial  “license  to  fly’’  a  drone 
in  Alaska  for  the  use  of  this  hand-launched  Aervironment  Puma 
AE. 
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Predictions  as  to  how  soon  drone  technology  will  be  truly  transformative  and 
ubiquitous  in  journalism  vary,  but  not  by  much.  French  thinks  it  mil  happen  in 
just  a  few  short  years,  Nvith  the  FAA  regulations  expected  by  2016.  The  technol¬ 
og}'  is  “there,”  and  news  agencies  are  already  “dabbling”  in  flight.  “Unfortunately, 
what’s  holding  us  back  right  now ...  are  the  legal  issues.  Everyone  is  so  unsure 
about  what’s  illegal,  and  I  don’t  think  a  lot  of  journalists  and  newsrooms  have 
the  money  to  tackle  a  $10,000  lawsuit  plus  legal  fees.” 

Kroetsch  is  empathetic  to  the  dilemmas  the  FAA  faces:  “It’s  a  challenging 
problem  to  solve,  and  nobody  wants  to  take  the  risk  by  saying,  ‘Here  are  the 
rules  that  should  apply.’  There  are  some  broad  rules  that  we  believe  mil  be  made 
first,  such  as  flying  within  the  line  of  sight  of  the  operator,  having  someone 
at  the  joystick  who  can  safely  pilot  the  craft.  There  will  also  likely  be  a  weight 
restriction,  so  you’ll  find  small  UAVs  used  sooner  than  the  larger  UAVs,  simply 
because  they  pose  less  risk  to  everybody  on  the  ground.” 

Waite  assures  newspaper  publishers  that  there  mil  be  time  to  properly  pre¬ 
pare  and  equip  their  newsrooms  once  the  FAA’s  rulings  are  published,  and  he 
hopes  that  they’ll  be  reasonable  and  effective. 

“The  FAA  may  say  that  you  have  to  have  a  private  pilot’s  license  to  fly  these,” 
he  said.  “I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  having  studied  for  the  FAA’s  private  pi¬ 
lot’s  knowledge  test— which  we’ve  been  asked  to  take  as  part  of  authorization— 
80-percent  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  "with  drones.  Getting  a  pilot’s  license  would  be 
a  significant  waste  of  time  and  money  for  a  UAV  pilot.” 

Waite  added  that  it  will  take  between  a  year  and  18  months  for  regulations  to 
go  “from  proposal  to  implementation,”  granting  publishers  that  time  to  figure 


that  drones  are 
go  quietly  back 

into'jih^OttliK^; 


out  how  the}'’re  going  to  comply  with 
them,  make  the  investments,  and  train 
their  operators.  “But  right  now,  we’re 
all  just  sitting  here  sa>dng,  ‘Please,  tell 
us  what  you  want!’  ” 

Siditsky  pointed  out  that  drones 
are  like  a  genie  who  won’t  go  quietly 
back  into  the  bottle.  “Unless  there’s 
some  ruling  that  decides  that  devices 
can’t  even  exist,  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form— unless  the  very'  idea  of  drones 
is  somehow  squashed— they’re  going 
to  be  commonplace.  And  even  if  they 
did  go  away,  just  Google  Tiow  to  build 
a  kite  cam.’  The  FAA  can’t  regulate 
kites.  While  they’re  not  yet  like  every¬ 
one  having  a  phone,  at  this  point,  it  is 
not  hard  for  anybody  mth  a  little  bit 
of  ingenuity  to  come  up  mth  a  way  to 
put  a  camera  in  the  air  and  to  produce 
a  quality,  useful  image.” 

'fhough  the  FAA  declined  to  be  in- 
terNdewed  for  this  article,  FAA  spokes¬ 
person  Alison  Duquette  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  via  email:  “The  FAA 
will  publish  a  proposed  rule  for  small 
unmanned  aircraft  later  this  year  that 
[sic]  we  expect  wdll  provide  regulations 
and  standards  for  a  broad  spectrum  of 
users.  The  increasing  use  of  unmanned 
aircraft  also  poses  privacy  issues  that 
will  need  to  be  address  [sic]  through  an 
intergovernmental  effort.” 

Wliile  the  bureaucratic  wheels  at 
the  FAA  and  Congress  grind,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  maybe  well  served 
by  getting  out  in  front  of  the  issue- 
learning  about  the  technologies  avail¬ 
able,  determining  how  best  to  leverage 
them,  and  training  either  existing  pho¬ 
tojournalist  staff  members  or  bringing 
in  new  specialists  who  can  be  ready 
at  the  controls  when  they’re  given  the 
license  to  fly.  ■ 
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Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORe/PUBLISHER. 

Enter  at  eppyawards.com  editorandpublisher.com 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 
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Transforming 

Classified  Rds 


advertisers,  but  business  advertisers 
they  might  need  more  of,”  said  Martha 
de  la  Torre,  CEO  and  publisher  of  El 
Clasificado  and  EC  Hispanic  Media, 
and  chairperson  of  the  International 
Classified  Media  Association  (elcla- 
sificado.com). 

El  Clasificado  offers  its  clients  full 
web  pages— and  will  manage  it  for 
$49  a  week— or  search  engine  optimi¬ 
zation  and  mobile  media  mai’keting. 
The  company  holds  workshops  and 
training  seminars  to  show  businesses 
how  to  place  a  free  online  ad,  how  to 
use  social  media  and  they’ll  soon  be 
adding  technology  to  help  businesses 
with  reputation  management— differ¬ 
ent  ways  that  can  help  their  businesses 
grow. 

‘You  would  think  this  was  counter¬ 
intuitive,  but  they  trust  us  more,  and 
they  like  what  they  get,”  she  said.  “Be¬ 
cause  the  stronger  they  are,  the  better 
customer  they’re  going  to  be  for  us.” 

El  Clasificado  ads  include  phone  call 
and  email  tracking  tools  and  includes 
the  total  views  the  ad  has  received. 

“We  can  make  it  really  easy  for  them 
to  nurture  their  leads.  And  that’s  really 
important  for  our  industry  to  do-^ 
make  it  easy  to  connect  buyers  and 
sellers,”  de  la  Torre  said. 


nUTOMOTIVE  DEALERS  are  look¬ 
ing  to  connect  \rtth  those  who 
are  already  interested  in  buying 
a  car.  Jim  Bro-vNm,  vice  president  of 
Borrell  Associates,  said  dealers  are 
spending  money  online  and  putting  it 
into  targeted  solutions  (borrellassoci- 
ates.com). 

“I’hey  are  veiy  much  targeting  their 
dollars  towards  people  who  are  in  the 
market  for  a  car  already,”  he  said. 

That  leaves  a  bright  spot  for  print 
newspapers.  Chris  Maikisch,  president 
and  CEO  and  consulting  department 
head  of  Exponent  Media  Group  Inc., 
which  semces  about  300  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  said  its  Selec¬ 
tion  Comparison  Report  has  uncov¬ 
ered  a  huge  finding  (exponentmedia- 
group.com). 

The  report  tracks  dealers’  inventory 
stock  numbers  just  for  vehicles  that 
run  in  newspapers.  Ads  also  include 
call  tracking  phone  numbers.  JTiey 
compare  the  selection  of  vehicles 
that  appear  in  the  newspaper  to  the 
dealers’  current  inventory.  When  the 
report  doesn’t  find  a  stock  number,  it 
is  reported  as  sold. 

Maikisch  said  they  have  found  that 
newspaper  clients  are  selling  cars 
at  the  low  end  of 55-80  percent  per 
month  compared  to  dealers  that  his¬ 
torically  turn  over  their  inventory  at  a 
rate  of  28-45  percent  per  month. 

“Car  dealers  have,  quite  frankly, 
been  conditioned  to  believe  that  the 
newspaper  has  very  little  value.  When 
in  fact  what  is  taking  place  is  the 
newspaper  is  the  first  source  to  gener¬ 
ate  activity,”  he  said.  “So  that’s  how 
the  newspaper  is  providing  value.  It’s 
generating  activity.  It’s  getting  people 
into  the  market,  so  to  speak.” 

“Nichification”  and  mobile  access, 
advertising,  and  ad  placement  were 


Z  OILMAN  SAID  one  of  the  things 
that’s  wong  vnth  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  is  that  the  question 
95  percent  of  publishers  are  asking 
themselves  is  how  do  we  increase  our 
revenue? 

“Instead  the  question  should  be, 
‘How  do  we  better  serve  our  advertis¬ 
ers  and  bring  them  results?’  And  if 
you  as  publisher  ask  that  question 
and  answer  it,  lo  and  behold,  if  you’re 
delivering  results  to  your  advertisers 
and  then  you  start  selling  to  more  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  becomes  a  virtuous  cycle,” 
he  said. 

Zollman  recently  did  two  case  stud¬ 
ies  on  newspapers  that  substantially 
improved  their  ad  revenue  in  one 
classified  category.  “What  it  came  to 
was  veiy^  simple.  We  figured  out  what 
our  advertisers  needed  and  we  started 
selling,”  he  said. 

Sennng  small  businesses  is  a  big 
part  of  what  El  Clasificado  does 
because  it’s  a  large  part  of  its  cus¬ 
tomer  base,  so  the  publication  is  like 
a  third-part)'  distribution  in  print  and 
online.  “Classifieds  media  publish¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  like  mini¬ 
marketing  agencies.  There  are  other 
things  not  just  ^vith  small  classifieds 


LUhot  it  came 
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named  important  trends  in  classified 
advertising  in  the  next  few  years  in  the 
report,  “Classifieds:  Completely  Differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Old  Days.” 

There  are  1,000  new  classified  ads 
placed  ever>'  hour  on  ElClasificado. 
com.  They  go  through  a  moderation 
queue  before  they  go  live  online.  De 
la  Torre  said  the  volume  was  so  great 
they  had  to  outsource  the  moderation 
process  to  Mexico. 

About  85  percent  of  its  nearly  1.5 
million  unique  monthly  rtsitors  access 
them  using  a  mobile  dertce,  according 
to  the  Global  Classifieds  Annual  2013 
report.  So  El  Clasificado  makes  sure 
its  ads  are  viewable  on  mobile,  that 
it’s  easy  to  place  an  ad  using  a  mobile 
dertce  and  that  photos  and  rtdeo  are 
well  optimized.  De  la  Torre  said  they 
are  tr>f  ng  to  be  mobile  first  wth  their 
Other  brands:  AlBorde.com,  which  is 


aimed  at  the  Latin  alternative  rock 
community,  and  Q.uinceanera.com. 

“It  really  shouldn’t  be  called  clas¬ 
sifieds  anymore.  It’s  called  market¬ 
places,”  de  la  Torre  said.  “We  consider 
ourselves  local  and  niche  marketplace 
because  often  in  these  ver}^  horizontal 
marketplaces,  people  want  to  search 
for  something  specific  and  they  don’t 
want  to  see  anjthing  else.” 


SERVinG  niCHE 
mnRKETS 


LASSIFIEDS  USED  TO  BE  A  single 
repositorj'  for  many  different 
products,  but  that  has  been 
disrupted.  “I  don’t  see  newspapers 
ever  regaining  that  it  its  totality,  but 
I  do  think  they  can  seiwe  some  niche 
markets  really  well,”  Brown  said. 


There’s  still  potential  \vith  some  of 
the  biggest  classified  categories.  Zoll- 
man  said  the  biggest  categories  are 
real  estate,  automotive,  recruitment, 
stuff  and  legals. 

“All  five  of  them  have  significant  op¬ 
portunity,  but  most  newspapers  take 
the  legals  that  come  in  and  they  don’t 
pay  any  attention  to  the  opportunity^ 
to  increase  the  amount  of  legals.  They 
also  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  governments  are  slowly 
eliminating  the  need  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising.  That’s  No.  1.  No.  2  is  the  stuff 
categor>^  The  stuff  category^  still  has 
great  potential  for  revenue,  but  it  still 
has  to  be  attacked  in  a  radically  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  because  you’re  competing 
wth  Craigslist,”  Zollman  said. 

Newspapers  have  streamlined  the 
process  with  self-service  classifieds. 

Wave2  Media  Solutions’  iPublish 


Obituary  Revenue  is  Up 


Revenue  increases  average  30% 

At  NO  COST  to  your  newspaper. 

Newspapers  are  receiving  incremental  revenues  from 
Funeral  Directors  around  the  U.S. 

Over  2,700  newspapers  are  configured. 
Is  yours? 

(303)  268-1527 

sales@adpay.com  www.adpay.com 


Mobile  Classified  Search  is 
at  39%  and  Growing 

Are  you  Responsive?  Adpay  is. 


Responsive  design  is  the  new  standard. 

Adpay,  responsive  to  your  print,  digital  and  mobile  goals. 

Discover  how  Adpay  can 
transform  your  Classifieds. 

NewsSynergyl]; 
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TIPS  FOR  CLRSSIFIED 
nos  SUCCESS 

>  Keep  the  packages  simple-Janet  DeGeorge,  a  classifieds  trainer,  con¬ 
sultant  and  president  of  Classified  Executive  Training,  creates  ad  rates  by 
category  and  modular  ads.  For  display  and  classified  ads,  she  limits  it  to  four 
choices.  "That  all  came  to  me-I  was  watching  a  special  on  Costco  on  how  they 
just  give  everyone  four  choices  per  brand.  And  that  makes  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing  fast  and  simple.  And  when  I  applied  that  to  display  and  classified,  it  works 
like  a  charm,"  she  said.  DeGeorge  uses  a  charge-by-the-word  plan  for  print 
classified  line  ads  with  clients. 

>  Leverage  the  newspaper's  Strength-Newspapers  need  to  understand 
what  their  strength  is.  Jim  Brown,  vice  president  of  Borrell  Associates,  said 
publishers  need  to  figure  out  what  their  real  opportunities  are  out  there  and 
learn  how  to  serve  customers  in  different  ways.  He  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
per  companies  have  a  large  sales  force  of  marketers.  "That’s  what  they  should 
leverage.  People  who  know  how  to  get  the  business;  get  people  in  the  door- 
whether  they  do  that  with  the  newspaper  run-of-site  ads,  ROP  ads,  or  they 
do  that  with  online  advertising.  It  doesn't  matter.  The  point  is  that’s  what  they 
need  to  deploy-a  sales  team  who  can  sell  marketing  solutions,"  he  said. 


f  I  moke  the  product  visually^ 

.  appealing-The  classifieds  have  a 
I  very  spedfic  purpose  wheth^f ifi^^ 
j  online  of  print.  Make  sure  the  onlinej 
:  and  print  brands  are  co-branded.  ^ 
:  "The  real  estate  section  has  to 
be  immaculate-almost  what  we 
•  call  coffee  table  ready.  The  job  ads 
completely-don’t  even  bother  with 
the  line  ads-have  to  be  beautifully 
designed  display  ads.  And  auto  has 
to  be  a  section  that  has  a  lot  of  com¬ 
munity  interaction,"  DeGeorge  said. 
She  recommends  that  artists  get 
trained  and  paginators  get  training 
so  the  pagination  flows  beauti¬ 
fully  as  part  of  the  new  design. 

She  stressed  having  an  artist  on 
the  classified  staff  who  reports  to 
:  the  classified  manager  so  there’s 
;  a  quick  turnaround  on  ads  and 
specs. 


>  Put  resources  into  sales  staff-A  well-trained  group  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  is  needed  to  bring  the  money  back  into  the  news¬ 
paper.  "If  newspapers  want  to  remain  relevant  and  if  they  want  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  revenue  growth  standpoint  to  really  thrive,  they  have  to  make  some 
investment  in  their  staff,"  said  Chris  Maikisch,  president,  CEO  and  consulting 
department  head  of  Exponent  Media  Group  Inc.  He  also  suggested  boosting 
the  minimum  standards  to  become  a  sales  rep. 

The  profitability  of  a  newspaper  has  to  do  with  the  sales  staff  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  community.  For  instance,  DeGeorge  said  if  a  paper  has  a 
long-term,  committed  real  estate  sales  rep,  they  typically  have  a  vibrant  real 
estate  section. 


>  Pramate  and  crass  promote- 

Don’t  isolate  your  classifieds  to  the 
classifieds  section.  "Don't  just  speak 
to  the  audience  that  passively  gets 
there.  You  need  to  promote  it  even 
within  your  own  website  to  have  vi¬ 
sually  appealing  content  to  get  people 
to  the  classifieds,"  said  Deb  Dreyfuss- 
Tuchman,  executive  vice  president  of 
sales  at  Adpay. 

-Leah  Betancourt 


Ad  Portal  is  a  self-service  platform 
that  allows  users  to  build  and  buy 
ads.  They  work  with  more  than  200 
newspapers. 

Brian  Gorman,  vice  president  of 
sales,  said  they  first  developed  the 
ability  to  publish,  then  they  dev^eloped 
the  ecommerce  part  of  the  system 
so  clients  can  publish  any  type  of  ad 
a  newspaper  sells  in  print,  digital  or 
mobile  (wave2media.com). 
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“The  one  thing  [newspapers]  hav'e 
going  for  them  is  they  can  also  sell 
a  print  ad  as  well,  where  Craigslist 
can’t,”  Gorman  said.  “So  our  system 
enables  them  to  sell  a  combo  package 
where  the  advertiser  can  get  an  ad 
in  the  newspaper  and  then  they  can 
also  get  a  listing  that  goes  up  on  the 
website  that  is  also  searchable,  which 
is  the  way  Craigslist  works.” 

Ease  of  use  not  only  lowers  the 


harrier  to  entr)'  in  placing  ads,  but  it 
makes  it  easier  to  do  business. 

“The  idea  is  to  attract  people  to  the 
site  and  vv'hen  you  get  them  there, 
make  it  really  easy  to  do  business 
with.  It’s  like  any  good  ecommerce,” 
he  said. 

Digital  and  print  are  t>T3ically 
bundled  together.  DeGeorge  says  95 
percent  of  digital  classifieds  are  pack¬ 
aged  with  print  ads.  Wliich  type  of 


oditorandpublisher.com 


classifieds  ads  bring  in  more  revenue? 
It  depends  on  hou'  it’s  defined. 

“At  most  newspapers,  print  classifieds 
still  generate  more  revenue  than  their 
digital  counteiparts,  but  that’s  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  legacj'  of  the  rate  cai’d  and 
the  way  we  count  the  sheckles,”  Zollman 
said.  “So  counting  revenue  print  vs. 
digital  is  gamesmanship.” 


THE  OBIT 
CLRSSIFIED 


nDPAY  INC.  works  with  more 
than  500  unique  URLs.  Deb 
Dre>^ss-Tuchman,  executive 
vice  president  of  sales  at  Adpay,  said 
Memoriams.com  is  its  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  platform  because  of  the  success  it 
has  generated  for  its  media  partners. 


There  are  more  than  2,400  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  configured  into 
the  Memoriams.com  network  (adpay. 
com). 

Memoriams.com  is  an  obituary 
order  entr>'  strateg}^  that  allows 
funeral  directors  to  place  and  edit 
multiple  obituaries  for  both  in-market 
and  out-of-market  newspapers. 
DrejTuss-Tuchman  said  Memoriams. 
com  was  created  as  a  result  of  Adpay 
research  and  the  discover)^  of  how 
much  funeral  directors  would  benefit 
from  the  system. 

“So  it  really  created  an  incredible 
time  sarings  for  them,  it  also  cre¬ 
ated  an  incredible  resource  sarings 
for  newspapers,”  she  said.  “But  the 
phenomenal  part  is  that  our  averages 
for  revenue  increase  for  obit  orders 
for  newspapers  has  been  an  average 


increase  of  30  percent  in  their  revenue 
per  obituaiy  order.  It  has  just  been  ex- 
traordinar)^  We  have  a  media  partner 
site  that  is  averaging  an  89  percent 
revenue  increase  per  order  and  they 
started  at  a  $350  baseline.” 

Legacy.com  works  with  more  than 


>  Deb 
Dreyfuss- 
Tuchman, 
executive 
vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales, 
Adpay 


“There  are  millions  of  dollars 
hiding  in  your  classifieds.  I 

can  show  you  how 
to  get  them.” 


Janet  DeGeorge, 

Sales  trainer  and  consultant 


Re-motivate  your  staff  to  love 
^  sellingl 

*  Remove  the  fear  of  cold  calling. 

*  Learn  the  ABC  secrets  of 

upselling. 

Own  your  recruitment  marketl 

Frofessionaiiy  overcome 
objections. 

Seii  against  the  competition.  ^ 
Strengthen  private  party  sales. 

*  Handle  the  most  difficult 
customers.^ 

^Redesign  your  Classifieds  for 
the  21st  Century.  ^ 
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1,500  newspapers  worldwide  and  publishes  nearly  1.5 
obituaries  online  each  year.  Newspapers  send  Legacy.com 
obituaries  that  they  publish  in  print  and  online.  There  are 
URLs  and  other  promotions  that  point  readers  to  the  on¬ 
line  site  where  they  can  interact  more  \vith  activities  such 
as  signing  guest  books. 

Hayes  Ferguson,  chief  content  officer  at  Legacy.com, 
said  its  neUvork  of  sites  generates  over  25  million  unique 
\asitors  and  more  than  260  million  pageviews  each  month, 
making  it  among  the  50  most  \dsited  on  the  Internet. 

“\Vlien  we  begin  powering  a  newspaper’s  online  obitu¬ 
ary  section,  we  often  see  their  traffic  numbers  more  than 
triple,”  she  said  in  an  email. 

Ferguson  said  several  factors  drive  strong  traffic.  In 
recent  j^ears,  they  have  focused  on  SEO  to  help  co-branded 
obituar}'  and  obituaries  rank  higher  in  search  and  social 
media.  ‘We  help  facilitate  visits  to  millions  of  obituaries 
through  Facebook  referrals  alone,”  she  said. 

Matching  job  recruiters  with  the  right,  qualified  can¬ 
didates  is  a  key  motivator  \\ith  employment  section  ads. 
Employers  are  paying  top  dollar  to  attract  them  and  using 

highly  targeted 
means  to  reach 
them. 

DeGeorge 
said  that  a  bulk 
of  newspaper’s 
online  revenue 
comes  from  em- 


>  Jennifer  Rutt,  senior 
director  of  engage¬ 
ment,  AfterCollege  Inc. 


No<  euf©  type  of  you  went?  No  pfoWomi 


Skip  th>  iwch  Explore  )ote/lnt«n«hipt  DlftCOVSroppOftunUMtM 

^  btMd  on  your  fMd  of  ituctjf  mich  >ou  poroooai  Woroott 


{M  Efitirr  Your  tfOucabon 


>■  Aftercollege.com  has  1.1  million  registered  users. 


ployment  because  since  the  recession,  employers  won’t  sign 
contracts  and  would  rather  just  pay  the  top  rate  and  not  be 
committed. 


GETTHRTJOB 


RFTERCOLLEGE.COM,  which  works  with  about  200 
U.S.  newspapers,  features  internships  and  entr}' 
level  jobs  for  college  students  and  recent  graduates. 
It  has  1.1  million  registered  users,  500,000  unique  visitors 
each  month  and  works  with  45,000  academic  departments 
at  3,000  colleges  and  universities,  according  to  Aftercol- 
lege.com’s  recent  metrics. 

Newspapers  sell  the  job  posting  and  if  they  have  a  client 
v\ath  an  entry  level  or  internship  position  that’s  appropriate  for 


TRANSFORMATION  =  TRANSITION 

Are  you  the  change  agent  at  your  media  company  responsible  for  revenue? 

If  so,  check  out  Media  Sales  Plus.  We  are  at  the  forefront  of  transforming  media  sales  delivering 
superior  results  for  many  of  North  America’s  leading  media  companies. 

MediaSalGsPlusI 

medlas3lesplus.com 
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plan  to  revamp  its  classifieds.  She  said 
the  Sentinel  stalf  followed  her  entire 
plan  and  now  has  the  “most  beauti¬ 
ful  weekend  classifieds.”  Its  Sunday 
edition  has  a  real  estate  and  a  jobs 
section.  She  said  the  publisher  told  her 
that  it’s  nearly  four  years  later  and  the 
paper  is  still  reaping  the  rewards  of 
that  redesign  (gjsentinel.com). 

The  Erie  Times-News  personnel 
did  all  the  specials  that  DeGeorge 


►  The  Grand 
Junction  Senti¬ 
nel  in  Colorado 
revamped  its  clas¬ 
sifieds  in  print, 
promotion  and  on¬ 
line  four  years  ago 
and  is  still  reaping 
the  rewards. 


recommended  for  their  market  when 


a  college  student,  it  can  go  onto  After- 
college.com  as  an  upsell. 

.Jennifer  Rutt,  senior  director  of 
engagement  at  AfterCollege  Inc., 
said  newspapers  haven’t  been  strong 
wth  the  college  level  demographic  as 
readership,  but  the  partnership  allows 
newspapers  to  deliver  these  types  of 
jobs  to  employers  in  a  locally  focused 
and  highly  targeted  way. 

Aftercollege.com  has  an  estimated 
400,000  jobs  and  internships  from 
about  25,000  unique  employers.  Rutt 
said  it  only  attracts  candidates  for 
recruiters’  listings  who  are  appropriate 
for  the  job.  It  has  looked  at  14  years  of 
student  and  recent  alumni  criteria  in¬ 
cluding  school  attended,  year  in  school 
and  major. 

Similar  to  recommendation  engines 
on  Amazon  or  Netflix,  wth  machine 
learning,  the  computer  looks  at  the  big 
data  and  then  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  what  Aftercollege.com  job 


seekers  should  do  based  on  what  other 
people  like  them  did.  “It  also  gets 
much  more  accurate  candidates  for 
the  employer,”  Rutt  said. 


FUTURE  OF 
CLRSSIFIEDS 


ILL  PRINT  CLASSIFIEDS 

become  a  thing  of  the  past? 
Some  say  no,  but  they  won’t 
be  what  they  once  were. 

“I  think  the  key  value  that  newspa¬ 
pers  still  have  and  still  offer  is  their 
brand— and  the  safety  and  security 
and  tmst  of  their  brand,”  Dre}rfuss- 
Tuchman  said. 

She  said  leveraging  their  brand  to 
protdde  an  innovative  and  safe  mar¬ 
ketplace  is  probably  the  core  of  the 
reinvention  of  success. 

DeGeorge  worked  ^vith  the  Grand 
Junction  Sentinel  in  Colorado  on  a 


she  worked  wth  them.  “They  went 
from  three  pages  of  ugly  line  ads  to 
9-12  pages  of  gorgeous  employment 
display,”  she  said  (goerie.com). 

The  result?  DeGeorge  said  they 
went  ft-om  a  -20  percent  in  budget  to  a 
+15  percent. 

“They  credit  it  all  to  the  print  side. 
That’s  the  interesting  thing— the  print 
side,”  she  said.  “No  matter  what  I  do 
online,  the  print  side  is  what’s  gro\ring 
their  response  in  that  sense.  That’s  the 
feedback  from  evei^^  newspaper.” 

Others  agree.  Brown  said  he  doesn’t 
think  classified  ads  are  completely 
dead,  but  they  have  changed.  He 
recommended  understanding  the 
strength  of  your  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  have  evolved  into  a 
veiy'  powerful  niche  as  opposed  to 
being  a  mass  reach  medium.  They’re 
a  niche.  They’re  still  veiy  well  read  by 
a  group  of  affluent,  older  individuals,” 
he  said.  ■ 


^  /\/?  Intuitive  Advertising  Expeu 


wave 


wenty  years  ago,  news- 
S  m  papers  relied  heavily  on 
m  their  print  product  to 

la  generate  revenue  and 

market  themselves.  In 
today’s  business,  there  is  no  longer  a 
line  in  the  sand  for  publishers.  News¬ 
papers  have  had  to  think  outside  the 
printed  box  in  order  to  stay  relevant 
and  produce  new  revenue  streams. 
Whether  it’s  finding  partners  outside 
the  industry,  hosting  events  or  experi¬ 
menting  in  non-traditional  markets, 
newspapers  are  creating  original,  suc¬ 
cessful  business  development  projects. 

The  following  pages  contain  just  a 
handful  of  these  ideas— each  of  them 
a  testimony  that  newspapers  will 
continue  to  expand  on  the  innovation 
that  originated  on  the  printed  page 
and  have  now  expanded  into  new 
territories. 


Prinred  Page 


Newspaper^' 
create  new  4- 
business  " 
development 
outside  the 
industry 


By  Nu  Yang 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  >  Speakeasy 


>  Inside  the  Speakeasy  office  (Photos  by 
Carl  Sullivan/Speakeasy) 


Formed  in  late  2012,  Speakeasy  (yourspeakeasy.com)  was  created 

when  The  Dallas  Morning  News  partnered  with  local  advertising  agency 
Slingshot,  LLC  in  order  to  address  the  growing  digital  marketing  needs 
advertisers  were  requesting. 


hospitals  and  fiimiture  stories  came 
on  easily.” 

In  its  first  year,  Speakeasy  reached 
$1.5  million  in  revenue  and  if  the  path 
continues,  Moise  expects  it  will  add 
$2.5  million  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

He  considers  Speakeasy  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  story  because  it  has  been  able  to 
assist  a  diverse  set  of  clients.  “It  proves 
to  marketers  that  audiences  are  huge 
in  social  media,”  he  said.  “They  get 
better  understanding  of  how  to  turn 
them  into  paying  customers.” 

Looking  ahead,  Moise  said  they 


According  to  Grant  Moise,  Morning 
Nexos  senior  wee  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  niche  products, 
when  advertisers  began  asking  for 
digital  sendees  about  four  years  ago, 
the  paper  worked  with  small  boutique 
firms.  The  paper  brought  in  about  20 
accounts  within  a  tw^o-month  span. 

Moise  said  over  time,  the  smaller 
firms  w'eren’t  able  to  handle  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  business,  so  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  Jim  Moroney 

_  got  together 

with  Sling- 

man  and 

/  Hannay to 


form  Speakeasy. 

Operating  as  a  separate 
entity.  Speakeasy  prowdes 
turnkey  solutions  in  an 
array  of  sendees  including 
content  marketing,  social 
media  and  promotions. 

Currently,  the  company  is 
responsible  for  70  accounts, 
with  the  sales  team  at  DMN  attribut¬ 
ing  for  about  85  percent  of  clients 
and  Slingshot’s  clients  making  up  the 
remaining  15  percent. 


will  look  into  expanding  Speakeasy 
geographically  to  other  offices  and 
partnerships.  Moise  sees  the  digital 
marketing  space  expanding  in  the 
industry,  citing  examples  such  as 


What’s  your  advice  to  other  newspapers 
if  they  want  to  develop  a  similar  project? 

Moise:  “Don’t  do  this  on  your  own.  Partner  with  someone  in  the 
agency  field.  Keep  pushing  the  envelope.  It’s  something  you  have  to 
do  for  advertisers  during  these  changing  times.” 


¥  Grant  Moise, 
Dallas  Morning 
News  senior 
vice  presi¬ 
dent,  business 
development 
and  niche 
products 


Hearst’s  Local  Edge,  Digital  First 
Media’s  AdTaxi  and  their  own  agency, 
508  Digital. 


“We  knew  who  our  clients  were,” 
Moise  said.  “During  the  early  stages, 
our  common  advertisers  such  as  cars, 
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Postmedia  Network  Inc.  >  Gastropost 


WH^  CANADA'S  POSTMEDIA  NETWORK  created  Postuiedla  Labs 
in  the  summer  of  2012,  its  purpose,  according  to  Duncan  Clark, 
vice  president  of  strategic  initiatives,  was  to  explore  ways  for  a  me¬ 
dia  company  to  evolve  and  experiment,  and  essentially  operate  as  a  startup.  One 
of  the  ideas  to  come  out  of  the  lab  was  Gastropost,  a  community  for  food  lovers. 
Gastropost  is  currently  featured  in  the  Edmonton  Journal,  Calgary  Herald, 
NatioTwl  Post,  The  Province  and  the  Vancouver  Sun. 


project  launched.  “Instead  of  asking 
what  can  the  community  do  for  us,  we 
asked.  What  can  we  do  for  them?’  ” 

Tapping  into  the  food  community 
was  an  easy  choice.  “Food  lovers  were 
naturally  taking  pictures  of  their  food,” 
she  said.  “Gastropost  was  a  way  to  add 
value  to  that  community.” 

Since  Gastropost  is  meant  to  engage 
and  inspire  others,  just  posting  the 
photos  on  the  website  wouldn’t  be 
enough.  Marocco  said  their  “a-ha  mo¬ 
ment”  was  when  they  added  tradition¬ 
al  print  into  the  mix. 


Gastropost  sends  its  members  on 
weekly  food  missions  that  could  in¬ 
volve  a  specific  ingredient,  a  particular 
cooking  style  or  something  that  in¬ 
vokes  a  certain  emotion.  Members  are 
asked  to  share  their  food  experiences 
on  social  media.  Then,  once  a  week, 
the  “best  of’  photos  are  printed  in  the 
newspaper  in  a  double-page  spread. 
Gastropost  also  operates  as  a  separate 
website  from  the  newspaper.  Alberta’s 
Gastropost  can  be  found  at  edmonton. 
gastropostcom  and  calgaiy  .gastropost. 
com.  Gastropost  Alberta  launched  in 


>  A  Taste  Alberta  article  In  the  Edmonton 
Journal 


What’s  your  advice  to  other  newspapers 
if  they  want  to  develop  a  similar  project? 

Marocco:  “Set  up  a  different,  separate  team  with  developers,  act  like 
a  start-up,  and  focus  on  the  external  and  serving  the  community. 


participating  paper  are  responsible 
for  managing  the  project  and  dealing 
directly  vrith  partners  and  members. 
Partners  are  also  inrited  to  join  an 
advisory  board  to  help  create  food 
missions  tailored  to  each  community. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  two-page 
spread,  every  month  a  full-page  is 
dedicated  to  the  Alberta  food  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  stoiy^’s  subject  matter  is 
related  with  the  Gastropost  mission  of 
the  week.  Marocco  said  for  example, 
if  the  mission  involved  milk,  the  story 
could  focus  on  a  local  dairy  farm. 

Gastropost  has  also  seen  success 
with  its  engagement  levels,  reach¬ 
ing  members  through  email,  a  direct 
website,  social  media  accounts  and 
the  printed  product.  According  to 
Marocco,  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
papers  have  a  combined  total  of 
3,500  members  (readers  who  sign  on 
through  email).  Factor  in  social  media 
followers  and  Gastropost  has  the 
potential  to  reach  millions. 


Edmonton  in  October  2013.  A  month 
later,  it  launched  in  Calgary. 

Sandra  Marocco,  regional  director 
of  integrated  programs  and  strategy, 
said  the  papers  had  to  shift  their  way 
of  thinking  when  this 


“It  was  validation  for  people  who 
wanted  to  see  their  photo  and  name  in 
the  paper,”  she  said.  “We  reached  out 
to  food  lovers  on  Instagram  and  asked 
permission  to  feature  their  photo 
in  the  paper.  We  had  a  99  percent 
response  rate.  It  gained  traction  and 
became  viral.” 

With  Taste  Alberta,  funding  was  se¬ 
cured  from  industry  groups  and  local 
grocer  Save-On  Foods.  Total  project 
revenue  resulted  in  $750,000  with 
another  $250,000  potential  for  its 
second  year.  Marocco  said  by  bringing 
on  Save-On  Foods  as  a  partner,  they 
could  provide  readers  a  perk,  such  as 
a  coupon,  to  increase  local  product 
sales. 

Community  managers  at  each 


>  Sandra  Maroc¬ 
co,  PostmedIa 
regional  direc¬ 
tor,  Integrated 
programs  and 
strategy 
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The  Washington  Post  >  Washington  Post  Live 


As  A  NEWSPAPER,  The  Woshin^nPostis  no  stranger  to  forming 

meaningful  conversations,  and  in  2010,  the  paper  created  Washington 
Post  Live  (washingtonpostlive.com).  The  program  hosts  20  to  25  live 
conferences  a  year  revolving  around  top  issues  of  the  day.  Most  events  are  held  in 
Wasliington,  although  conferences  have  also  taken  place  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Seattle,  Denver  and  Paris.  According  to  general  manager  Robert  Bierman, 
conferences  bring  in  hundreds  of  attendees  and  reach  thousands  more  through 
live-stream  and  archived  video  clips.  Events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


“The  Post  newsroom  develops  edito¬ 
rial  direction  and  content,  and  our 
editors  create  a  special  section  for  the 
newspaper  and  site,”  Bierman  said. 
“The  forums  feature  journalists, 
top-level  government  and  business 
leaders  and  subject  matter  experts  to 
talk  about  a  variety  of  issues— ever>'- 
thing  from  health  and  technolog)'  to 
business  and  education,” 

Named  general  manager  in  May, 
Bierman  is  responsible  for  grov^ang  the 
business  and  managing  operations, 
evaluating  and  eoordinating  the  busi¬ 
ness  resources  needed  to  produce  the 
event  (audience  promotion,  logistics, 
sponsorship  sales),  and  ensuring  each 
l>roject  is  considered  a  success  by  their 
participants,  speakers  and  sponsors. 

“In  my  experience  leading  events, 

I  have  learned  it  is  important  to 
cultivate  strong  relationships  with  our 
partners  in  the  newsroom,”  he  said. 

Wlien  it  comes  to  revenue,  Bierman 
said  in-person  gatherings  offered  oppoitu- 


>  Robert  Bierman,  Washington  Post  Live 
general  manager 


swers,  a  national  forum  where  some 
of  the  smartest  minds  in  the  country' 
vAW  share  their  ideas  for  solving  some 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  challenges. 

Tire  first  challenge.  The  Daily  Com¬ 
mute,  Arill  take  place  in  October. 

“I  believe  conferences  and  events 
Nrill  continue  to  be  an  important  part 


What’s  your  advice  to  other  newspapers 
if  they  want  to  develop  a  similar  project? 

Biei'inan:  “Be  certain  that  anything  you  do  in  the  in-person 
gatherings  space  is  something  you  would  be  proud  to  put  your 
brand  name  on.  Financially,  this  can  be  a  good  business,  but 
the  gi-eater  value  is  in  the  benefit  your  brand  receives  from 
smart  events  that  gather  the  best  of  your  community.” 


nities  through  sponsorships  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  p^r’s  special  sections. 

Coming  up  next  for  Washington 
Post  Live  is  the  launch  of  America  An- 


of  a  publisher’s  business,”  Bierman 
said.  “They  present  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  direct  engagement  with 
important  audiences.” 


We  create  content  that 
gets  the  results  you  need 


I 

I 


ANNOUNCING  OUR 

2014 

HOLIDAY 

LINEUP! 


Holiday  Salute 

A  Military  Themed  Section 

Holiday  Flavors 

Recipes  and  Cooking  Advice 

Holiday  Traditions 

Making  Memories  With  Family 

Shop  Local  for  the  Holidays 

Why  You  Should  Spend  Money  Locally 

Holiday  Decorating 

Tips  for  Sprucing  Up  Your  Home 

Christmas  Coloring  Book 

A  Kid- Friendly  Activity  Section 

Holiday  Gift  Guide 

Shopping  Advice  for  People  on  Your  List 

Sparky  the  Reindeer 

A  Localized  Children's  Storybook 


GREEN 

SHOOT 

MEDIA 


Samples  &  pricing 
GreenShootMedia.com 


256-275-4333 

sales@greenshootmedla.com 
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I  r  The  Herald-Standard  >  SWC  Properties 


Located  in  UNIONTOWN,  pa.,  Herald-Standard  is  a  daily 

newspaper  with  a  22,000  circulation.  After  conducting  focus  groups 
in  2012  regarding  the  paper’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  current 
print  and  digital  products,  the  paper  found  it  did  not  provide  substantial  real 
estate  information.  Publisher  Bob  Pinarski  jumped  on  the  opportunity  to 
change  that. 


In  early  2013,  the  Herald-Standard 
launched  SWC  Properties  (swcproper- 
ties.com).  Named  after  Stanley  Willis 
Calkins,  parent  company  founder, 
the  paper’s  new  business  initiative 
recruited  Scott  Cavinee  as  the  broker. 
With  nearly  20  years  of  experience, 
Cavinee  and  the  Herald-Standard 
spent  three  months  developing  busi¬ 
ness  and  marketing  plans,  and  content 
for  the  daily  classified  section,  improv¬ 
ing  the  Friday  real  estate  section,  and 
creating  the  housetohomeshow.com, 
a  broadcast  and  digital  counterpart  to 
the  print  product. 

Cavinee  admitted  he  was  skeptical 
at  the  beginning  about  the  partner¬ 
ship.  “Truthfully,  I  didn’t  understand 
how  advertising  would  affect  the 
business.  I  believed  good  realtors 
built  good  relationships  with  the 
community  and  that  was  enough.” 
But  after  seeing  the  synergy  between 
both  companies,  Cavinee  said  he 


real  estate  companies  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Advertising  revenue  has  doubled 
year  over  year,  not  only  because  of  the 
SWC  Properties  advertising  but  also 
from  the  other  brokerages  that  see  the 
value  of  the  marketplace. 

Pinarski  said,  “The  Herald-Stan¬ 
dard  real  estate  revenue,  excluding 
SWC’s  spend,  has  been  up  over  25 
percent  during  the  past  12  months. 
This  demonstrates  the  impact  SWC 
has  had  in  developing  our  real  estate 
marketplace.” 

SWC  Properties  employs  10  agents 
and  commission  is  4  to  6  percent. 
“Their  volume  is  so  incredible,”  Pinar¬ 
ski  said.  “They  do  as  much  work  as  a 
brokerage  with  30  agents  and  get  the 
same  results.” 

Each  agent  is  required  to  be  a 
Herald-Standard  subscriber.  Agents 
are  also  required  to  purchase  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  all  their  buyers  at  closing. 


>  Bob  Pinarski,  Herald-Standard  publisher 


The  paper’s  photography /video  and 
digital  departments  produce  the  show 
weekly.  The  show  runs  24/7  online 
and  is  broadcasted  on  a  local  cable  ac¬ 
cess  station  ririce  a  week.  According  to 
Pinarski,  the  website  sees  700  to  1,200 
visitors  a  week.  He  said  his  sales  team 
heavily  promotes  the  website  on  calls, 
bringing  in  additional  advertising. 

“It’s  another  vehicle  for  them  to 
sell,”  he  said.  “Tliey  can  reach  out  to 
furniture  stores,  pest  control,  land¬ 
scapers...  this  has  reenergized  the  sales 
team.” 

On  the  editorial  side,  Pinarski  said 
Cavinee  has  helped  feed  the  newsroom 
with  stor}'  ideas  for  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion.  A  recent  story  idea  from  Carinee 
about  a  76-year-old  woman  searching 
for  a  fixer-upper  resulted  in  a  six-part 
series  documenting  how  she  was  going 
to  flip  the  house. 

With  a  projection  of  $500,000  in 
revenue  by  the  end  of  year,  Pinarski 
said  SWC  Properties  shows  the  power 
of  the  Herald-Standard  franchise. 
“After  25  years  of  hearing  print  doesn’t 
work,  (SWC  Properties)  proves  that 
theory  wrong.” 

As  the  Herald-Standard  expands 
into  other  markets,  each  new  bureau 
office  will  also  include  a  SWC  broker. 
In  2015,  Pinarski  plans  to  explore 
opening  an  insurance  company 
following  the  same  model  as  SWC 
Properties. 


What’s  your  advice  to  other  newspapers 
if  they  want  to  develop  a  similar  project? 

Pinarski:  “The  key  is  finding  the  right  person  to  head  it  up.  It’s  critical 
to  find  the  riglit  broker  who  believes  in  the  strategy.  Flex  your  market¬ 
ing  muscles  in  a  new  environment.  Be  more  creative  with  stepping 
outside  the  fi’anchise  and  expand,  not  just  with  your  media  portfolio.” 


was  amazed  with  the  volume  that 
resulted  as  a  result  of  marketing. 

Since  the  launch,  SWC  Properties 
has  maintained  a  20  percent  mar¬ 
ket  share  of  the  county’s  real  estate, 
making  it  one  of  the  fastest  growing 


which  has  resulted  in  about  15  new 
subscriptions  a  month. 

In  addition  to  beefing  up  its  real  es¬ 
tate  section  in  print,  the  Herald-Stan¬ 
dard! s  launch  of  housetohomeshow. 
com  has  increased  its  digital  presence. 
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The  Elkhart  Truth  >  Flavor  574 


WHEN  THE  ELKHART  (IND.)  TRUTH  launched  Flavor  574  (flavor574.com)  in  April,  pub¬ 
lisher  Brandon  Erlacher  knew  they  were  heading  into  unchartered  territory— and  that 
was  a  good  thing. 


“Since  we  were  building  a  totally 
new  brand  and  aiming  to  reach  a 
new  audience  wth  it,  we  started  the 
social  media  accounts  for  Flavor  574 
(named  after  the  local  area  code)  a  few 
months  ahead  of  the  website  launch,” 
lie  said.  “That  allowed  us  to  build  up 
our  folloNring  and  generate  some  buzz 
in  the  community  while  going  through 
the  website  construction  behind  the 
scenes.” 

According  to  Erlacher,  the  website 
i’eatures  daily  news  and  features  on 
specialized  topics  like  wane  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  cooking  wth  kids.  Readers 
can  subscribe  to  weekly  email  digests 
based  on  three  core  topics:  Eat,  Drink 
and  Make,  or  subscribe  to  a  favorite 
columnist. 

In  addition,  users  can  search 
through  a  restaurant  guide  based  on 
things  like  tj^De  of  cuisine,  price  range 
and  amenities.  Restaurant  clients  can 
purchase  featured  listings  in  the  guide, 
which  gives  them  more  exposure  on 
the  site  and  the  opportunity  to  show¬ 
case  daily  specials,  food  photos  and 
social  media. 

In  June,  Flavor  574  published  its 
first  digital  magazine  issue.  Set  to 
come  out  quarterty,  the  magazine 
is  intended  to  connect  readers  vsath 
longer-form,  more  risual  stories  filled 
wth  interactive  features  and  multi- 
media. 

“Our  goal  \rith  the  magazine  is  to 
make  it  as  fun  to  read  as  it  is  informa¬ 
tive— and  the  journalists  who  create  the 
stories  seem  to  appreciate  this  as  much 
as  our  audience  does,”  Erlacher  said. 

Flavor  574  has  bridged  a  line  be¬ 
tween  the  newsroom  and  sales  staff 
with  Gwen  Ragno,  editorial  project 
manager,  who  coordinates  tlie  creation 
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tomatoes. 
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of  content,  social  posts  and  the  maga¬ 
zine.  She  also  is  the  liaison  between 
sales,  newsroom  and  the  paper’s 
Flavor  574  initiatives. 

“It’s  been  a  bit  of  a  challenge  to 
integrate  workflows,  but  we’ve  made 
lots  of  progress  over  the  first  three 
months  and  are  still  working  out  the 
kinks,”  Erlacher  said.  “The  newsroom 
has  been  the  first  to  embrace  the 
shift,  thanks  to  some  company-wide 
eiforts  to  become  a  more  flexible  and 
adaptive  team.  Sales  has  made  some 
good  progress  and  has  booked  enough 
revenue  through  the  end  of  the  year  to 
cover  our  costs.” 

Erlacher  said  part  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  with  Flavor  574  is  to  “foster  an 
audience  that  is  highly  engaged  with 
everything  we  do.” 

“We  chose  food  as  the  niche  topic 
for  this  new  publication  because  we 
know  that  food  is  a  topic  that  our 
readers  are  particularly  passionate 
about,”  he  said. 


An  example  is  Flavor  574’s  email 
newsletters.  Although  it’s  a  small  list 
compared  to  the  newspaper’s,  Erlach¬ 
er  said  open  rates  range  from  40  to  60 
percent,  and  a  recent  web  ad  that  ran 
on  both  the  newspaper’s  and  Flavor 


574’s  website  got  three  times  the  click¬ 
through  rate  on  the  Flavor  574  site  as 
it  did  on  the  paper’s. 

“Advertisers  have  been  impressed 
with  the  ROI  they  receive  from  the 
product  mix,”  Erlacher  said.  “We 
have  been  surprised  at  usage  pat¬ 


terns  and  track  when  readership 
occurs,  for  how  long  and  on  what 
device.  This  wll  drive  future  product 
development  and  advertising  op¬ 
portunities.” 

Right  now,  the  paper  is  working  on 


launching  video  projects  for  Flavor 
574,  including  a  series  featuring  its 
food  writer  visiting  restaurants  and 
food  producers,  and  an  online-only 
series  focused  on  home  cooking.  Live 
events,  such  as  cooking  shows  and 
wine  tasting,  will  also  be  explored.  ■ 


What’s  your  advice  to  other  newspapers 
if  they  want  to  develop  a  similar  project? 

Erlacher:  “This  is  not  just  another  special  section  or  newsroom 
beat.  It  is  talcing  various  content  sources  and  creating  a  product 
that  is  fun  to  read,  as  well  as  being  informative.  We  are  providing 
advertisers  an  opportunity  to  connect  on  a  deeper  level  with  a  very 
passionate  audience.  Other  newspapers  should  think  about  the 
integration  of  a  product  like  this  throughout  the  brand.” 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


THE  TREND  TOWARD 
REGIONALIZED  PRINT 
CENTERS  CONTINUES 

Outsourcing  has  become  the  viable 
alternative  in  containing  costs 


ABH  Media  Group’s  regional  print  center  at  The  Herald  Courier  in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  opened  in 
2006. 


For  this  former  editor- 

turned-production  man¬ 
ager,  the  reassuring  drone 
from  the  pressroom  and 
the  \dbration  of  my  office  walls  were 
inextricably  linked  to  the  profession 
of  newspaper  publishing.  When  my 
employer  idled  the  presses  and  tasked 
me  to  oversee  the  outsourcing  of  our 
printing,  I  likened  it  to  lopping  off  an 
appendage  to  live  another  day. 

I’ve  had  20  years  to  get  over  that 
trauma  and  as  an  operations  direc¬ 
tor  and  commercial  print  manager 
for  subsequent  employers.  I’ve  held 
other  publishers’  hands  as  they’ve 
relinquished  control  of  their  press¬ 
rooms  and  entrusted  their  printing 
to  me.  The  current  round  of  press¬ 
room  consolidations  across  the  U.S. 
newspaper  industry'  gives  me  pangs 
of  sjonpathetic  pain,  but  let  me  offer 
my  professional  assurance  it’s  nothing 
more  than  triage  for  an  ill  that  needs 
to  be  excised. 

“It’s  funny  how  unthinkable  [this] 
was  only  a  few  years  ago,”  said  Bob 
Kuhar,  \dce  president  of  properties 
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and  facilities  for  Augusta,  Ga. -based 
Morris  Communications,  a  conclusion 
based  on  the  wisdom  of  idling  some 
of  its  papers’  printing  and  packag¬ 
ing  facilities  in  response  to  a  litany 
of  pressures  challenging  its  overall 
financial  well-being. 

After  first  shifting  the  St.  Augustine 
(Fla.)  Record’s  production  to  its  sister 
paper,  The  Florida  Times-Union  in 
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Jacksomdlle,  Fla.,  in  2009,  Morris 
outsourced  printing  in  2012  for  three 
other  papers— TTie  Topeka  (Kan.)  Cap- 
ital-Joumal,  The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald  and  the  Log  Cabin  Democrat 
in  Conway  (Ark.)— to  non-Morris 
partners  in  neighboring  markets.  To¬ 
peka  went  to  McClatch/s  Kamos  City 
Star;  Athem  to  Cox’s  Atlanta  Joumal- 
Comtitution;  and  Conway  to  Paxton’s 


^  Modern,  versatile  presses  are  the  key  to 
whether  a  paper  will  print,  or  be  printed,  in 
the  future.  For  The  Herald  Courier  in  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  it’s  the  former. 


The  Courier  in  Russellville  (Ark). 

“Cost  avoidance  is  really  a  big  part 
of  this,”  Kuhar  said.  “We’ve  all  got 
to  get  expenses  in  line  wth  what  the 
revenue  has  done  in  the  past  several 
years.” 

Aside  from  the  lingering  effects  of 
the  Great  Recession  and  the  precipi¬ 
tous  decline  in  advertising  across  the 
industry,  it  was  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  “Big  Iron”  in  Morris’  press¬ 
rooms  that  tipped  the  balance  toward 
outsourcing  in  these  cases.  Topeka, 
for  example,  had  a  20-year-old  Goss 
press  Nvith  a  lot  of  mileage  on  it  and 
an  ever-increasing  burden  of  mainte¬ 
nance  needs,  while  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  about  an  hour  to  the  east,  “had 
just  fairly  recently  built  a  new  plant 
...  one  of  the  nicest  in  the  country,” 
Kuhar  said.  The  Kamos  City  Star’s 
KBA  Commander  presses  had  gone 
live  “during  the  height  of  the  heyday 
(in  2006).  After  the  meltdown  hap¬ 
pened,  they  had  one  whole  press  line 
idle”  and  had  ample  press  capacity  to 
take  on  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal, 
Kuhar  said.  “We  were  faced  wth  that 
perfect  opportunity”  to  strike  up  a 
partnership. 

Opportunity  knocked  with  Mor¬ 
ris’  property  in  Conway,  Ark.,  where 
the  real  estate  under  its  downtown 
production  facility  prowded  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  sell.  “We  were  at  that  point  of 
having  to  put  some  money  into  press, 
facility  and  furnishings,”  Kuhar  said, 
and  there  was,  fortuitously,  an  exist¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  publisher  in 
nearby  Russellville  (David  Meadows, 
a  former  Morris  employee)  to  foster  a 
partnership  there. 

The  Athem  Bannei'-Hemld,  like¬ 
wise,  had  an  existing  partnership  with 
the  Atlanta  Joumal-Comtitution, 
delivering  the  Journal-Comtitution 
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in  the  counties  where  their  circulation  overlapped.  The  t\vo 
papers  built  on  that  trust,  allowing  Athens  to  shutter  its 
legacy  press  to  improve  print  quality  and  add  color  capacity 
available  at  Atlanta’s  facility  in  Norcross,  Ga. 

For  BH  Media  (which  includes  most  of  the  former  Media 
General  newspapers),  there  have  been  aggressive  moves  to 
consolidate  production  facilities  wathin  the  chain  and  take 
on  production  for  non-BH  Media  papers  looking  to  out¬ 
source.  The  result,  according  to  Dale  Lachniet,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  is 
33  dailies  printing  at 
18  production  sites, 
with  some  printing 
as  many  as  four  to 
five  dailies.  “Most  of 
our  print  sites  print 
multiple  dailies,”  he 
said.  “Tliere’s  only 
a  few  that  print  a 
single  daily.”  Wliere 
the  ehain  has  ver¬ 
satile  equipment  to 
bring  in  commercial 
work— variable  web 
wdths,  color  capac¬ 
ity,  quarter-folding 
and  bindeiy  capabili¬ 
ties— it’s  been  focus¬ 
ing  for  the  past  4-5 

years  on  developing  that  business. 

Some  of  the  papers  BH  Media  has  taken  on  in  re¬ 
cent  years  include  The  Waynesvilh  (N.C.)  Mountaineer, 
l^rinting  at  the  Bristol  (Tenn.)  Herald  Courier;  the  Valley 
Tiines-Nexos  (Lanett,  Ala.),  printing  at  the  Opelika-Auburn 
(Ala.)  Neios;  and  The  Daily  Press  in  NeNN^port  News  (Va.), 
a  'fribune  Co.  propei-t)',  printing  at  the  Rielnnojid  (Va.) 
Timcs-Dispatch.  Most  recently,  BH  Media  partnered  \rith 
Gannett  to  outsource  production  of  The  Press  of  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  to  theAsbwy  Pork  (N.J.)  Pj-ess. 

“Normally  what  drives  the  initial  discussion”  is  capital 
expense,  Lachniet  said.  “If  I  have  to  make  a  significant 
investment,”  he  asked  himself  rhetorically,  “should  I  be 
jii’inting  somewhere  else?” 

Other  considerations,  though,  vaiy  from  paper  to  paper 
and  market  to  market.  For  Atlantic  City,  for  example,  there 
were  plenty  of  choices  about  \rith  whom  the  paper  might 
choose  to  partner.  “I  could  list  five  different  print  sites  for 
Atlantic  City,”  I.achniet  said.  “They  got  good  prospects  and 
entertained  three  of  the  five. 

“They  outsourced  during  the  acquisition”  of  the  paper 
by  BH  Media  in  Aug  2013,  “straddling  the  fence”  bertveen 


“If  I  have  to  make 
a  significant 
investment,  should 
I  be  printing 
somewhere  else?” 

-  Dale  Lachniet,  vice 
president  of  operations, 
BH  Media 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

Our  greatest  challenge  has  been  meeting  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  our  business.  In  recent  years,  we’ve  ramped 
up  the  number  of  niche  publications  we  publish  to 
reach  targeted  audiences,  and  there’s  no  evidence  that’s 
stopping  anytime  soon.  In  fact.  I’m  regularly  in  meet¬ 
ings  about  launching  new  products.  Overcoming  that 
requires  constant  vigilance  over  the  pressroom,  from 
making  sure  our  employees  are  satisfied  to  making  sure 
the  equipment  itself  is  well-maintained. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future  of 
print  production? 

We’re  in  a  two-newspaper  town  that  loves  its  print 
products,  so  we’ve  been  somewhat  immune  to  the 
declines  you  may  see  in  other  markets.  I  see  a  vibrant 
future  in  a  seven-day  print  product,  and  everyone  from 
our  CEO  on  down  has  reiterated  the  importance  of  that. 
While  print  is  becoming  more  of  a  niche  product,  it  still 
has  an  incredibly  important  role  in  the  marketplace. 

What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

It’s  a  hectic  time  here  at  The  Times  Leader  Media 
Group,  vrith  our  parent  company  exploring  some  signifi¬ 
cant  investments  in  our  equipment.  We’re  still  printed 
on  a  50-inch  web.  Retrofitting  our  press  to  be  able  to 
print  products  of  difference  sizes  certainly  has  our  team 
excited. 

Jeff  Tinner  is  production  director  at  The  Times  Leader 
Media  Group  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  After  spending  13  years 
in  the  food  industry.  Tinner  decided  it  was  time  for  a 
change.  In  2003,  he  was  hired  by  The  Times  Leader  and 
began  working  in  the  transportation  department.  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  transportation  supervisor,  shift 
supervisor  and  packaging  manager,  before  being  named 
production  director.  An  enthusiastic  Miami  Dolphins  fan, 
he  resides  in  Dallas,  Pa.,  with  his  wife,  Jennifer. 
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owners,  Laehniet  said. 

The  luxuiy  of  choosing  between 
multiple  papers  wth  which  to  partner 
depends,  however,  on  regional  print 
window  availability.  In  more  rural 
markets,  where  production  facilities 
are  farther  apart,  there  may  not  be 
another  paper  with  which  to  partner. 
Or  if  there  is,  its  available  press  win¬ 
dow's  may  already  be  filling  up  after  a 
five-year  surge  in  regional  consolida¬ 
tions.  A  publisher  that’s  been  biding 
his  time,  trying  to  squeeze  a  few  more 
years  out  of  an  aging  press  “needs  to 


What  some 
publishers  might 
expect  to  lose  in  the 
way  of  control  -  over 
(leadlines  or  press 
scheduling  -  they’ll 
gain  back  with  other 
benefits. 


think  sooner  about  it  than  later,”  if  he 
w'ants  to  get  a  favorable  press  ^vindow, 
Laehniet  observed. 

Wliat  some  publishers  might  expect 
to  lose  in  the  way  of  control— over 
deadlines  or  press  scheduling— they’ll 
gain  back  wth  other  benefits,  Lach- 
niet  said.  “What  a  lot  of  publishers 
are  surprised  about  [is  that  they 
can]  make  changes  in  their  products 
more  easily”  by  exploiting  the  greater 
versatility  of  their  partner’s  press.  A 
faster  press,  or  one  that  can  handle 
more  pages  or  sections  in  a  given  run, 
can  offset  any  deadline  impact  caused 
by  the  added  travd  time  between 


facilities.  Greater  color  capacity,  vari¬ 
able  w'eb  Avidths,  and  quarter-folding 
and  binder)'  capabilities  can  bolster 
revenue  streams  not  prewously  avail¬ 
able.  A  narrow'er  web  or  shorter  cutoff 
can  trim  paper  costs.  And  there  are 
other  intangibles,  like  not  having  to 
w'oriy  about  “those  2  a.m.  phone  calls 
anj'more,”  or  staffing  a  pressroom  in 
a  region  w'here  the  talent  pool  is  in 
short  supply.  “A  lot  of  the  small  dailies 
can’t  find  pressmen  anymore,”  he 
obser\'ed. 

For  some  papers,  Kuhar  said,  Mor¬ 
ris  is  “entertaining  press  upgrades, 
because  there’s  nobody  around  to 
print  us.” 

As  one  of  the  more  recent  papers 
to  make  the  transition  to  off-site 
printing,  \he  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal,  part  of  the  Black  Press  chain, 
offered  a  fresh  perspective  into  the 
experience.  The  paper  contracted  in 
fall  of  2013  to  print  at  The  Repository 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  a  GateHouse  paper 
a  half-hour  to  the  south.  According  to 
Jim  Deluca,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  production,  there  was  no 
dilemma  over  the  choice  to  print  or 
be  printed,  since  Akron  “couldn’t  run 
commercial  work.” 

Between  its  limited  color  capacity, 
inability  to  run  variable  w'eb  w'idths, 
and  its  use  of  flexo  print  technology, 
which  employs  notoriously  expensive 
plates,  it  simply  wasn’t  positioned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  another  paper.  The 
Repository,  though  a  smaller-circula- 
tion  paper,  had  greater  color  capacity 
and  a  histoiy  as  a  regional  printer  of 
The  New  York  Times.  It  was  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  ^/c7’07i’s  needs  wth  some 
adjustments  to  its  own  press  windows. 

“We  moved  our  start  time  from 
12:15  a.m.  to  midnight,”  Deluca  said, 
and  were  able  to  retain  a  2  a.m.  daily 
finish  time,  and  2:45  a.m.  on  Sundays. 
There  were  other  adjustments.  “We 
did  everything  on  carts”  in  Akron, 
Deluca  said.  “When  we  went  to  Can¬ 
ton,  there  wasn’t  enough  space.  We 


went  to  skids.”  The  added  30-minute 
drive  time  had  to  be  worked  into  the 
logistics,  too.  “We  sent  a  semi  do^^'n 
to  pick  it  up.  That  didn’t  work,”  since 
the  truck  had  to  be  held  over  until  the 
entire  print  run  was  finished  in  Can¬ 
ton.  “We  had  to  tweak  [the  trucking 
logistics]  as  we  went.” 

“It  took  us  about  two  months  to 
really  get  it  solidified  and  get  the 
off-times  hitting  on  a  consistent 
basis,”  Deluca  said.  Haring  started  in 
November— “looking  right  into  the 
barrel  of  Tlianksgiring”— he  charac¬ 
terized  the  transition  as  rough.  “It  was 
just  a  tough  time  of  the  year  to  do  it.  I 
don’t  recommend  that.” 

The  Waco  (Tex.)  Ttibunc-Herald 
was  another  case  study  in  logisti¬ 
cal  adaptation.  According  to  Rick 
Dcaver,  circulation  director,  the  paper 
in-sourced  its  printing  to  \he  Austin 
(yex.)Am.erican-Statesmcin,  both 
part  of  Cox  Media  Group  when  the 
transition  occurred  in  2009.  ‘“Hie  type 
of  press  we  had  was  not  particularly 
flexible,”  an  older,  double-wde.  Color 
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was  limited,  and  “its  web  width  was 
becoming  an  issue,”  he  said.  Austin 
prowded  better  reproduction  qual¬ 
ity,  more  color  capacity,  and  multiple 
press  lines  for  redundancy. 

With  a  1  hour,  45  minute  drive 
bctsveen  the  two  papers,  start  times 
“had  to  shift  by  an  hour”  to  11:30  p.m. 
“The  deadline  becomes  an  issue  vrtth 
Baylor  University  [sporting  events],” 
hxit  the  Austin  American-Statesrnan 
has  been  able  to  accommodate  later 
starts,  as  necessary'.  “We’ve  always 
worked  through  that,”  Deaver  said. 
'I'he  delivery  of  the  paper  consistently 
hits  its  2  a.m.  ETA  in  Waco. 

One  ftmdamental  difterence  is 
that  Waco  discontinued  inserting  live 
into  its  weekday  editions,  and  started 
sending  out  a  pre-pack  ever>^  weekday 
when  inseits  were  scheduled.  That 
had  a  favorable  impact  on  finish  times, 
too,  since  any  fluctuation  in  insert  load 
would  create  “a  variance  on  how  long 
we’d  take  any  given  night”  to  finish 
the  live  insert  run.  \Ah.e  Akron,  Waco 
experimented  with  trucking  logistics. 


sending  two  trucks  to  Austin  to  get 
rural  routes  out  earlier.  “Over  time, 
that  w'^as  extra  expense”  and  deemed 
unnecessar}^,  Deaver  said.  Discontinu¬ 
ing  the  practice  hasn’t  had  a  detrimen¬ 
tal  impact.  ‘We  left  the  old  system  in 
place  for  too  long.” 

One  bit  of  wisdom  from  Waco:  “The 
best  thing  we  did”  was  to  assemble  a 
group  of  leaders  from  the  two  papers 
to  meet  via  conference  call  on  a  w'eekly 
basis.  “That  is  the  key  to  no  surprises,” 
Deaver  said.  Vox  Austin,  the  team 
included  the  packaging  and  pressroom 
supeivisors  and  the  director  of  fulfill¬ 
ment,  and  for  Waco,  it’s  the  adver¬ 
tising,  production  and  circulation 
directors  and  the  controller.  “That  gets 
everj'body  on  the  same  page.” 

But  prior  even  to  the  decision  to 
outsource,  the  collective  refrain  from 
these  experts  w'ho  have  “been  there, 
and  done  that”  is  to  pick  a  newspaper 
that  will  be  a  reliable  partner,  a  part¬ 
ner  that’s  “financially  strong  enough” 
that  they’re  going  to  be  around  for 
awhile,  Lachniet  said.  The  publisher 


A  The  quiet  room  at  The  Herald  Courier  in 
Bristol,  Tenn.  provides  a  window  on  the 
paper’s  eight-year-old  press  line,  versatile 
enough  to  draw  newspaper  customers  look¬ 
ing  to  outsource  their  printing. 


who  is  outsourcing  his  paper,  he 
added,  “should  get  to  know,  really 
know,  the  production  director  of  his 
prospective  print  partner,  and  ask 
himself:  ‘Would  I  hire  this  person  as 
my  production  director?’  Those  are 
the  people  they’re  going  to  be  working 
with  the  most.”  And  “before  inking 
an}'thing,”  make  sure  you’re  in  full 
agreement  on  the  deadlines,  the  truck¬ 
ing  times,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
printer  will  exercise  flexibility  on  these. 

“It  matters  who  your  printer  is,”  said 
Deaver.  “They  have  to  treat  you  like  a 
commercial  customer.”  ■ 


W.  Eric  Schult  is  the  operations  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Fayetterille  (N.C.)  Obsen^er. 
Contact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or  at 
schulte  @fayohserver.com.. 
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Mark  Flinn  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Government  Media, 
replacing  Elaine  Howard,  who  %\nll 
remain  chief  executive  officer  until 
her  retirement  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Howard  will  retire  after  28  years 
of  sennce  at  Gannett  Government 
Media.  Most  recently,  Flinn  served  as 
director  of  sales  and  business  develop¬ 
ment  at  Investment  News. 

Theresa  Larson  has  been  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  Lodi  (Calif.) 
News-Sentinel,  Most  recently,  she 
served  as  administrative  manager. 
Larson  joined  the  company  in  1997 


and  has  overseen  credit,  accounting, 
human  resources  and  plant  safety  op¬ 
erations.  In  her  new  role,  Larson  has 
taken  over  circulation  and  mailroom 
responsibilities. 

Cory  Bollinger  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  publishing  with  Schurz 
Communications,  Inc.  Since  2010, 
Bollinger  has  served  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Aberdeen  News  Co. 
which  includes  American  News 
and  Farm  Forum  in  Aberdeen,  S.D. 
Bollinger  wall  add  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  optimizing  the  publishing  divi¬ 
sion  to  his  current  responsibilities. 

Ken  Riddick  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee.  Most  recently,  he  served 
as  regional  vice  president  of  digital 
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H  media  and  market¬ 
ing  for  The  Charlotte 
Observer  and  The 
Herald  in  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.  Riddick’s 
first  position  with 
parent  company  Mc- 
Clatchy  was  wth  The 
Fresno  Bee  in  1995  as  a  photo  editor. 
He  ser\'ed  as  that  paper’s  director  of 
interactive  media  from  1999  to  2003. 
He  moved  to  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tiibune  in  2003,  then  under  Mc- 
Clatchy  ownership,  and  was  the  senior 
vice  president  for  interactive  media.  In 
2007,  Riddick  went  to  work  for  Hearst 


Newspapers  as  the  wee  president  of 
digital  media.  He  rejoined  McClatchy 
in  2010. 

Gillian  Tett  has  been  appointed  U.S. 
managing  editor  at  The  Financial 
Times.  Tett  returns  to  oversee  the 
FT’s  print  and  online  editions  in  the 
Americas  and  will  continue  her  twice- 
weekly  column.  She  succeeds  Martin 
Dickson  who  retires  after  a  37-year 
career  at  the  FT.  Tett  joined  the  paper 
in  1993  and  has  served  in  editing  and 
reporting  roles  in  London,  New  York, 
Tokyo,  Russia  and  Brussels. 

Aron  Pilhofer  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  digital  with  Guardian 
News  &  Media.  Most  recently,  he 
seiwed  as  associate  managing  editor 
for  digital  strategy  at  'The  New  York 


Times.  Pilhofer  will  work  across  the 
Guardian’s  editorial  teams  to  develop 
and  execute  new  and  innovative 
digital  journalism  initiatives  and  tools 
to  help  grow  global  audiences  and 
deepen  reader  engagement. 

Scott  Schurz,  Jr.  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  corporate  development 
\wth  Schurz  Communications,  Inc. 
Most  recently,  he  served  as  president 
of  Advocate  Communications,  Inc. 
and  as  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Advocate-Messenger  in  Danville,  Ky. 
He  assumed  responsibility  for  all  Sch¬ 
urz  properties  in  central  Kentucky  in 
2007  and  currently  serves  as  president 
of  the  Kentuck}^  Press  Association. 

t  Danielle  Allen  has 
been  elected  chair 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board.  She  replaces 
Paul  Tash,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  the 
Times  Publishing 
Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.  Allen 
is  the  first  African  American  woman 
to  chair  the  board.  She  serves  as  the 
UPS  Foundation  Professor  of  Social 
Science  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Princeton,  N.J.  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  Board  since 
2006. 

Randy  Essex  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Glenwood  Springs  (Colo.)  Post 
Independent.  He  previously  served  as 
senior  editor/news  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  as  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  business  and  civic  affairs  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Kerry  Oslund  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  publishing  and 
emerging  media  at  Schurz  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  Most  recently,  he  served 
as  vice  president  of  digital  media. 

Prior  to  that,  he  was  vice  president  of 
new  media  for  Gannett  Broadcasting 
in  Washington  D.C. 


TT'  -  "  ’  r  Anne  Marie  Owens  has  been  named  editor  of 

/  V  the  National  Post,  the  first  woman  to  hold  the 

•  ^  \  •-  top  editorial  spot  at  a  Canadian  national  news- 

i  paper.  Owens  began  her  career  at  the  St.  Catha- 
Ji  rines  Standard.  She  was  on  the  inaugural  team 

^  ,  jm  of  Post  reporters  beginning  before  its  launch  in 

^  ^  1998.  She  joined  the  paper  as  a  national  reporter 

and  held  posts  as  news  features  editor,  assis- 
tant  managing  editor  and  managing  editor  of 
news.  Owens  returns  to  the  Post  after  spending 
the  past  three  years  as  deputy  editor  of  Maclean's  magazine. 
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Scott  Pompe  has  been  named  vice 
president  advertising  for  Cox  Media 
Group’s  Statesman  Media  Co.,  which 
includes  the  Austin  A  meiican-States- 
nian,  Austin360,  and  numerous  print 
and  digital  products,  applications  and 
events.  In  this  role,  Pompe  vill  lead  all 
advertising  revenue  elforts  and  go-to- 
market  sales  strategies  for  Statesman 
Media.  Pompe  has  held  senior  level 
positions  with  various  companies  in 
the  media  industiy  including  the  Des¬ 
ert  Sun  Media  Group  (Palm  Springs, 
Calif.),  dTie  Los  Angeles  Times  Media 
Group,  Journal  Communications/Mz7- 
waulcee  Joui'nal  Sentinel,  ADVO  and 
Sundance  Broadcasting. 


Brian  Kokes  has 
been  named  vice 
president  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  The  Seattle 
Times.  Most  recent- 
I  y, ,  served  as  rice 

■  president  of  advertis¬ 

ing  at  the  Bay  Ai  ea 
News  Group  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Prior 
to  that,  Kokes  seived  as  the  rice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  at  Gold  Mobile,  a  mobile 
platform  prorider  also  located  in  the 
Bay  Ai’ea.  Kokes  has  also  serv'ed  as 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  as  national  director 
of  advertising  at  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Pauline  Arrillaga  has  been  named 
U.S.  enterprise  editor  at  llie  Associated 
Press.  She  oversees  AP’s  enterprise  jour¬ 
nalism  across  the  50  states.  She  joined 
the  A?  as  an  intern  in  1992,  became  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Hai’lingen,  Texas  in  1995, 
and  worked  as  an  AP  national  writer  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Kerr)'  Lauernian  has  joined  The 
Washin^on  Post  in  a  senior  editor 
role,  leading  a  new'  mobile  initiative. 
He  is  the  former  editor-in-chief  of  Sa¬ 
lon. com  and  for  more  than  a  decade, 
he  w'orked  as  the  site’s  culture  editor. 
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Washington  bureau  chief,  and  founder 
of  Open  Salon.  Before  joining  Salon, 
he  w'orked  as  an  editor  si  Mother 
Jones  magazine.  The  New  York  Times 
magazine  and  the  late  ForhesASAP. 
His  first  job  was  at  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Bill  Grueskin  has  joined  Bloomberg 
L.P.  as  executive  editor  for  training. 

In  his  new'  role,  he  ^rill  ensure  that 
Bloomberg  journalism  in  all  its  forms 
engages  audiences,  from  terminal  to 
the  web  and  mobile.  Grueskin  has 
served  as  dean  of  academic  affairs  at 
the  Columbia  Journalism  School  for 
the  past  six  years  and  will  continue  to 
be  on  the  faculty.  He  preriously  spent 
13  years  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
w'here  he  began  as  a  Page  One  editor 


charge  of  tampabay.com  as  w'ell  as 
presentation  and  copy  desks;  Amy 
Hollj'field  expands  her  portfolio  to 
include  political  coverage,  PolitiFact 
operations,  business  news,  Perspec¬ 
tive,  and  Floridian  magazine;  and 
Chris  Davis  will  continue  to  lead  the 
investigative  team  and  oversee  the  re¬ 
search  dirision  and  build  a  data  team. 

Angie  Muhs  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor/rice  president  of  edito¬ 
rial  for  The  State  Journal-Register 
in  Springfield,  Ill.  Most  recently, 
she  seived  as  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Heralds  director  of  audience 
development.  Prior  positions  at  that 
new'spaper  include  managing  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor/features 
and  assistant  managing  editor/copy 


Mike  Philipps  has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
as  president  and  CEO  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation.  He  will  remain  in  his  position  for  up 
to  another  year,  during  which  time  the  founda¬ 
tion,  the  philanthropic  arm  of  Hie  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.,  will  search  for  his  successor.  Philipps 
started  with  the  foundation  in  February  2008. 
Previously,  he  served  30  years  with  Tlie  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post/Kentucky  Post. 


in  1995.  After  sen'ing  several  roles,  he 
became  managing  editor  of  WSJ  On¬ 
line  in  2001.  He  was  then  promoted  to 
deputy  managing  editor/new's  in  2007 
before  he  went  to  Columbia. 

Jennifer  Orsi  has 
been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  Times. 
Orsi,  w'ho  began  her 
career  as  a  Times 
intern  28  years  ago, 
\rill  now  oversee  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  new's- 
room.  She  is  the  first  w'oman  to  be  the 
sole  managing  editor  at  the  Times. 

In  addition,  Ron  Brackett  is  now  in 


desk.  Before  moring  to  Portland,  she 
held  editing  and  reporting  positions 
at  The  Miami  Herald,  the  Leccington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and  The  (Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.)  State.  She  is  a  national  board 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  Media 
Editors  and  seived  as  a  juror  for  the 
2014  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Sam  Kumar  has  been  named  inter¬ 
national  sales  director  for  The  Wash- 
ingtaii  Post.  In  this  role,  Kumar  will 
oversee  the  print  and  digital  business 
wth  international  clients  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  W'ell  as  manage  The  Posis  sales 
team  abroad.  He  will  be  based  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Preriously,  Kumar  was  the  online 
global  sales  director  at  The  Economist. 
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Andrew  MacLeod 
has  been  appointed 
executive  \dce 
president  and  chief 
commercial  officer 
vsath  Postmedia 
Network  Inc.  He 
most  recently  served 
as  senior  vice  president  and  regional 
managing  director,  North  America  at 
BlackBerry.  At  Postmedia,  he  will  lead 
a  team  of  600  sales  professionals. 

Bob  Hansen  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cowier-Times  in  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  replacing  Kelly  Miller, 
who  is  now  publisher  of  the  Times 
West  Virginian  in  Fairmont,  W.V. 
Most  recently,  he  served  as  the  paper’s 
editor  since  September  2013.  Hansen 
came  to  the  paper  after  serving  three 


years  as  editor  of  The  News-Examiner 
in  Connersville,  Ind.  He  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  at  several  other  news¬ 
papers,  including  13  years  as  co-o^vner 
and  editor  of  The  Hagerstown  (Ind.) 
Exponent.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  in 
1995-96. 

Jason  P.  Taylor,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
Free  Press,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Taylor  succeeds  Elizabeth 
Star  publisher  Lynn  J.  Richardson. 
Other  elected  officers  include  Joel 
Washburn,  managing  editor  of  The 
McKenzie  Banner,  vice  president 
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for  non-daily  newspapers;  Jack 
McElroy,  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel,  vice  president  for 
daily  newspapers,  and  John  Finney, 
vice  president  of  the  Buffalo  River 
Revieio,  treasurer. 

Marta  “Marti”  Buscaglia  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner.  Buscaglia 
joins  the  paper  after  sendng  two  years 
as  \ice  president  of  advertising  for  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News.  From  2002 
to  2007,  Buscaglia  was  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Duluth  (Minn.)  News 
THbune.  Prior  to  that,  she  sensed  in 
senior  management  positions  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  El  Paso 
Times  and  Gannett  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  in  New  York. 


Alan  Davis  has  been 
named  publisher  for 
The  News  Herald  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  In 
addition,  he  will  as¬ 
sume  leadership  over 
the  other  newspapers 
and  related  websites 
across  parent  company  Halifax  Media 
Group’s  central  region.  Most  recently, 
he  served  as  regional  publisher  for 
Alabama  Community  Group  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  The  Dothan  Eagle. 

Christopher  Kirkpatrick  has  been 
named  director  of  business  and  local  en¬ 
terprise  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He 
will  continue  to  oversee  the  business 


department,  working  more  closely 
with  business  and  metro  editors  on  se¬ 
lected  enterprise  across  all  platforms. 
He  is  also  now  the  back-up  editor  in 
planning,  editing  and  helping  produce 
the  Sunday  paper. 

Abigail  Pelzer  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Newton  (Iowa)  Daily  Nexvs. 

Most  recently,  she  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times-Republican  in 
Marshalltowm,  Iowa,  for  the  past  five 
years.  Pelzer  began  her  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  w^orking  for  the 
Pioneei'-Republican  in  Marengo,  Iowa 
and  then  moved  on  to  the  Joxoa  City 
Press-Citizen.  She  w'ent  on  to  work  as 
a  reporter  for  Ihe  Messenger  in  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa  before  being  promoted  to 
its  news  editor. 

Lou  Babiarz,  formerly  sports  editor 
at  the  Bismarck  (N.D.)  IHbunc,  will 
now  oversee  regional  sports  coverage 
for  Gannett  Central  Wisconsin  Media. 
Babiarz,  who  had  been  a  sports  jour¬ 
nalist  for  16  years  in  Bismarck,  was 
twice  named  the  North  Dakota  sports- 
^vriter  of  the  year.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Tiibune,  he  covered  local  sports  for 
four  years  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mark  Katches  has  been  named  rice 
president  of  content  for  the  Oregonian 
Media  Group  and  editor  of  The  Orego¬ 
nian,  replacing  Peter  Bhatia.  Katches 
comes  to  Oregon  from  The  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting,  where  he  has 
been  editorial  director  since  2009. 
Previously,  Katches  spent  three  years 
as  the  lead  editor  for  investigative 
reporting  at  the  Milxmukee  Journal 
Sentinel.  Prior  to  that,  Katches  worked 
for  10  years  at  The  Orange  County 
Register  m  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  He  start¬ 
ed  his  career  as  a  sports  freelancer  and 
has  also  overseen  business  and  local 
news  staffs.  He  has  taught  journalism 
as  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  at  the  UC 
Berkeley  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  at  Stanford  University.  ■ 


Rob  Blethen  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic.  He  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments.  Most  recently, 
Blethen  served  as  publisher  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  since  2009.  Prior  to  that, 
he  served  as  advertising  director  at  the  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  Press  Herald  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram. 
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•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  & 
logistics,  high  resolution  scanning, digital 
copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no 
contract  commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and 
pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusiveiy  own  and  control  the  original 
scans  and  all  copies.  No  partnership  is  required. 


How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and 
effectively  nullify  physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 


Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Vision  Data's 

"Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
micl-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;  a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  mem  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs. Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry,  ad  tracking,  accounting,  report¬ 
ing,-  enabling  full  instantfield  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production,  cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation, as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  vision  Data  "Soup-to- 
Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations:  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man¬ 
power  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 
over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-tO‘Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-to-A/uts"  systems, you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary 
concerns, you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

^  VISION  ElATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 
www/vdata.com 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51-1-  million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  more  thani  900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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Star-Advertiser  Readership _ 

A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:  224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 
Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory 
Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said. "We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products,"  said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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AutoConX  Systems 
Contact:  Trisha  Snow 
Phone:  1-888-908-4051 

Email: 

trisha@autoconx.com 

Website: 

www.autoconx.com 


AutoConX' 

SYSTEMS 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

AutoConX  Systems  can  help  combine  locally  trusted  brand 
(print  publications)  with  all  the  digital  solutions  dealers 
want  and  need  with  the  feature  rich  platform  which  in¬ 
cludes  Premium  Dealer  Directory  listings,  SMS  Text  messag¬ 
ing  platform, Toll-free  tracking  phone  tools.  Social  Media 
upsells,Turn-key  Dealer  Responsive  Design  websites.  Re¬ 
verse  publishing  Web  to  Print  tools  and  much  more. 


Company  Profile: 

AutoConX  is  a  complete 
white  label  Automotive 
Vertical  Solution  offering  a 
robust,  yet  affordable  ver¬ 
tical  platform  that  will  put 
publishers  in  the  driver's 
seat  with  local  dealers.The 
entire  system  is  designed 
by,  and  for  print  publish¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  the  digital 
platform  for  its  parent 
company:  Digital  Commu¬ 
nity  Holdings,  Inc. 
(http://www.DCH.com). 


Why  companies  choose  you: 

We  offer  a  complete  Automotive  Vertical  Solution  that  is  designed  by  and  for  print 
publishers.  With  our  multiple  upsells  -  we  give  our  publishers  the  opportunity  to  bun¬ 
dle  their  print  product  with  unique  online  upsells  which  link  their  automotive  vertical 
directly  to  their  print  publication. 

How  you  are  different; 

AutoConX  has  a  dedicated  in-house  Call  Center.  We  do  the  connections  for  you!  Auto¬ 
ConX  understands  how  to  target  our  newspapers  best  customers  using  its  proprietary 
methods  to  develop  data  bases.  Using  our  in-house  Call  Center  -  We  connect  with 
dealers  in  your  market  directly  to  incorporate  their  data  feed  into  the  system  for  you. 
Using  these  resources  will  maximize  your  market  potential  with  more  live  inventory 
data  feeds,  and  a  decreased  time  to  market  which  equals  an  increase  in  revenue  po- 
tential.The  call  center  team  generates  leads  and  passes  qualified  opportunities  to  our 
publishers.This  is  a  FREE  service  provided  to  our  publishers  when  signing  up  with  our 
solution! 


Contact: 


tICANON 


Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 


sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 


Newzwa  re 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 


Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1 990. 


Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 


Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 
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B&W  Press,  Inc. 

Contact: 

Dan  Kimball  /  Sales 

Phone: 

978-352-6100 

Fax: 

978-352-5955 

E-mail: 

C5R@bwpress.com  or 
Dkimball@bwpress.com 

Website: 

www.bwpress.com 

Who  We  Are 

B  &  W  Press  (privately 
owned, 48  years  in  business) 
is  a  G7  Master  Printer. 
Low-cost  Newspaper  inserts 
with  built-in  envelope  for 
prepaid  subscriptions, 

Direct  mail  formats  for  your 
circulation  prospects/reacti¬ 
vation  programs.  Offer 
advertisers  inserts  with 
direct  response  envelope! 
Printing,  manufacturing, 
mailing  under  one  roof! 


Benefits  to  Newspaper:  4%  to  5%  Response 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  paid  subscription  solicitation  being  used  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  we  work  with.  Recently  many  of  our 
larger  daily  and  smaller  weekly  newspaper  clients  have  called  on  us  to  develop  an 
all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  this  purpose. 

As  we  manufacture  various  formats  for  different  clients,  we  have  come  to  understand 
the  same  product  can  serve  two  purposes.The  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
showcases  a  traditional  insert  offer  but  includes  a  postage  paid  return  envelope.The 
right  offer  immediately  closes  the  deal  as  the  customer  can  take  advantage  ohhe  offer 
and  mail  their  subscription  payment  in  one  step. 

The  Benefits:The  BRE  is  a  call  to  action 

Typically  the  direct  response  mailer  format  is  run  in  lower  quantities.  Combining  the 
newspaper  insert  fold  format  with  the  mailer  allows  for  a  greater  print  volume  discount. 
The  mailer  can  be  printed, finished,  addressed, and  sorted  in-line  as  a  single  production 
step  for  the  best  potential  economy.This  smaller  press  run  can  be  combined  with  the 
newspaper  insert  version,  produced  at  the  same  time  as  a  single  machine  production 
run. Often  times,a  simple  construction  change  is  made  to  extend  the  flap  to  make  this 
form  a  better-nested  fit  for  the  mechanical  insertion.  Many  customers  use  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  throughout  the  year  and  adjust  the  end  use  or  offer. 

Success  Stories: There  are  many 

Larger  daily  newspapers  and  local  weekly  newspapers  have  embraced  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  model  to  boost  their  subscriber  volume. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
to  reach  potential  paid  subscribers  by  inserting  it  into  all  of  the  newsstand  copies.They 
offered  a  Target  gift  card  to  subscribers  opting  to  sign  up  for  the  EX  Pay  option  and 
converted  many  paying  subscribers. 

A  New  York  Newspaper  highlighted  the  TV  Week  weekly  listings  supplement  when 
they  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  an  annual  subscription  offer 
they  did  in  2010. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  in  Massachusetts  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription 
insert/mailer  both  as  an  insert  and  as  a  mailer  when  they  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter 
to  win  a  $1,000  grocery  giveaway  at  local  grocery  stores. Their  order  consisted  of  951,000 
pieces,  50,000  of  which  were  constructed  as  mailers. 


For  information:  Contact  our  Customer  Service 

Paul  Beegan  -  Sales  Russ  Beegon  -  Sales  Thom  Laycock  -  CSR 

Dan  Kimball  -  Sales  Karen  Talbott  -  Marketing  Jan  Gustison  -  CSR 


Beth  Sullivan  -  Telemarketing 


Business  Directory 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  ciassifieds(a)editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Brokers 


Brokers 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


EM’ 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Positions  Wanted 


GREAT  INVESTMENT 
GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  SALE: 

Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  shopper  located  in  North 
Central  West  Virginia  with  an 
annual  gross  income  of 
$650,000.  >  ; 

Perfect  for  a  group  or 
experienced  person  wanting 
own  opportunity. 

For  more  information  contact: 
ppidennis@atlantlcbb.net 


Custom  Content 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT 
I  am  looking  for  new  opportunity.  I 
have  excellent  employment  histo¬ 
ry  and  references.  Master  printer 
with  great  mechanical  skills.  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  color  reproduction  and 
re-training  of  press  crew.  Single 
wide  press  preferred.  Looking  for 
outdoor  lifestyle,  family  atmos¬ 
phere  work  environment,  and  hon¬ 
est  commitment  to  long  term 
members. 

Email: 

masterprinter  1 0 1  @outlook.com 


Custom  Content 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Broadsheet  •  Magazine  •  Digital 


Strengthen  your  core  and  build  a 
powerful  new  revenue  stream  with 
INSPIRE  health's  pre-designed 
products:  a  weekly  broadsheet 
feature,  bi-monthly  glossy 
magazine,  and  companion  website. 

Capture  a  fresh  and  valuable 
female  audience. 

877-329-0571 

inspirehealthmag.com/publish 


Attract  new  advertisers  with 
INSPIRE  HEALTH. 

There’s  no  risk,  no  upfront 
investment,  or  extra  staff  needed. 

Join  our  family  of  profitable  and 
successful  publishers.  Contact 
Fox  Print  Services  today! 

FOX  PRIIVT 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 


Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  trust,  credibility  and 
performance  —  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 


Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email:  inmc1@inlandnews.com 
Vi/eb  site;  www.inlandnews.com 


INLAND 

{"y  NEWSPAPER  >MCHIHERY  IIC 


% 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30; 
SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS.  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


Help  Wanted 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

High  Country  News.  Award-winning 
non-profit  Journalism  enterprise 
based  in  rural  Colorado  seeks  dy¬ 
namic  experienced  leader  to  oversee 
its  business  and  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  and  steer  it  into  the  future. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  in  non-profit  or 
business  management  (journalism 
field  preferred  but  not  required)  a 
track  record  of  successfully  leading 
teams  and  projects  strong  analytical 
and  communication  skills  a  working 
knowledge  of  technical  systems  used 
for  modern  publishing  and  a  passion 
for  the  West  and  environmental  is¬ 
sues. 

Job  is  based  in  Paonia  Colorado.  Join 
our  great  team  and  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world. 

Send  cover  letter  resume  and 
supporting  materials  to: 
lobs@hcrt.org 

HCN  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

For  full  description  visit: 
httpMhcn.adqk.com/rinder/ad_  18  J  9627.html 


Help  Wanted 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Dickinson  North  Dakota.  We  are  a 
7000  circulation  six-day  daily;  a 
weekly  and  a  20000  mailed  shopper. 

A  strong  background  in  circulation 
sales  promotions  and  departmental 
operations  as  well  as  a  hands-on 
open  management  style  is  a  must. 
Subscriber  retention  and  the  ability 
to  create  new  effective  marketing 
programs  as  well  as  exceptional  cus¬ 
tomer  service  are  paramount  for  the 
ideal  candidate. 

We  are  located  next  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Park.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  the  country  Dickinson  offers  a 
booming  economy  great  small  town 
life  and  outstanding  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  opportunities. 

The  Press  is  part  of  Forum  Communi¬ 
cations  and  offers  a  great  working 
environment  and  unlimited  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement. 

Email  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Harvey  Brock  Publisher  at 
hbrock@thedickinson.com 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  it  in.. 

EDITORfc/PUBLISHER. 

To  advertise,  call  1-800-887-1615 
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Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Pierre  Capital  Journal  seeks  an 
innovative  advertising  director  who 
will  be  responsible  for  leading  and 
implementing  advertising  initiatives 
in  our  Advertising  Department.  The 
Advertising  Director  must  possess 
strong  people  and  leadership  skills. 
Primary  responsibilities  will  include 
development  and  implementation  of 
advertising  strategies  and  rate  struc¬ 
tures  along  with  staff  training  and 
development.  This  position  serves  as 
an  integral  member  of  the  newspa¬ 
per, A6s  management  team  and  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  the  publisher. 
Responsibilities: 

•  Directs  all  advertising  sales 
including  both  print  &  digital  along 
with  outstanding  customer  service. 

•  Analyzes  marketplace  & 
competition  to  determine  most 
effective  product  strategies. 

•  Develops  focused  sales  strategies 
with  sales  staff  to  ensure  the 
newspaper  is  investing  sales  time  in 
areas  with  greatest  opportunity. 

•  Provides  on-going  sales  training 
and  support  to  sales  &  management 
team  to  ensure  ad  sales  success  & 
development  of  staff. 

•  Develops  and  manages  all 
departmental  revenue  &  expense 
budgets. 

•  Trains  motivates  recruits  &  develops 
energetic  creative  and  committed 
sales  staff  to  enhance  performance. 

•  Prepares  &  monitors  the 
department's  operating  budget. 

Pierre  is  a  fast-growing  city  of  15000 
in  central  South  Dakota  with  the  feel 
energy  heart  and  compassion  of  a 
small  town.  Pierre  is  home  to  first- 
class  outdoor  recreation  with  some 
of  the  best  hunting  fishing  hiking 
camping  and  other  outdoor  activity 
in  the  United  States. 

Pierre  home  to  over  4000  state  em¬ 
ployees  is  one  of  the  youngest  and 
highest  educated  communities  in 
South  Dakota.  The  Missouri  river  runs 
through  Pierre  and  Lake  Oahe  is 
close.  For  a  community  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  15000  it  is  culturally  rich  and  en¬ 
gaging. 

The  Capital  Journal  is  an  appealing 
place  to  work  beyond  its  outstanding 
geographical  and  community  as¬ 
pects.  We  offer  excellent  pay  401 K 
retirement  plan/match  paid  vacation 
a  top-notch  major  medical  plan  and 
relocation  assistance.  You  will  find 
competent  friendly  managers  and 
staff  throughout  the  organization. 
Learn  more  about  our  parent  compa¬ 
ny  Wick  Communications  at 
WWW. wickcommunications.com. 
Please  apply  ONLY  electronically. 
Send  a  cover  letter  a  resume  and 
references  salary  history  and  ex¬ 
pectations  to:  Steve  Baker 
Publisher  Capital  Journal  at 
steve.baker&capjournal.com 


Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  job  requires  a  minimum  of  four 
years'  experience  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  The  applicant  will  super¬ 
vise  the  Circulation  and  Distribution 
departments.  Preferred  applicants 
will  be  familiar  with  ABC/CAC  audits 
circulation  bookkeeping  systems 
newspaper  marketing  and  will  have 
experience  in  distribution/packaging 
and  the  hiring  of  carriers.  The  salary 
for  the  job  is  commensurate  with  pri¬ 
or  experience.  The  Daily  Herald  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  owned  by  Ste¬ 
phens  Media  LLC.  Other  daily  papers 
in  the  media  group  are  located  in 
Aberdeen  WA;  Ames  lA  Asheboro  NC 
Bartlesville  OK  Las  Vegas  NV  Fort 
Smith  Ar  Hilo  HI  Kona  HI  Pine  Bluff  AR 
Sherman  TX  and  Springdale  AR. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  a  12000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  publishing  six  days  per 
week.  The  Daily  Herald  also  publishes 
the  Advertiser  News  of  Spring  Hill  & 
Thompson, A6s  Station  Franklin  Life 
Brentwood  life  and  three  magazines. 
Columbia  (pop.  34681)  is  45  miles 
south  of  Nashville  nestled  in  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  middle  Tennessee.  The 
city  is  located  in  Maury  County  (pop. 
80990)  home  to  the  annual  Mule 
Day  festival;  numerous  historical  sites 
and  antebellum  buildings  including 
the  home  of  11th  U.S.  President 
James  K.  Polk;  a  General  Motors  fac¬ 
tory  and  many  other  thriving  busi¬ 
nesses;  and  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

Send  resume  to: 

Publisher  Mark  Palmer 
email:  mpalmer&c-dh.net 
Phone:  (931)388-6464 
The  Daily  Herald 
P.O.Box  1425 
Columbia  TN  38401 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Weekly  New  England  Jewish  News¬ 
paper  seeks  Managing  Editor.  Must 
have  experience  managing  dead¬ 
lines,  staff,  freelance.  Position  re¬ 
quires  interpersonal  skills,  leadership, 
community  engagement  and  rela¬ 
tionship  building  ability,  creativity, 
strong  news  development  and  ability 
to  recognize  news  and  write/edit 
compelling  stories.  Strong  writing, 
editing,  and  production  skills  a  must. 
Candidate  must  have  a  proven  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  and  in  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  Jewish  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  digital  publishing  a 
plus. 

Submit  your  cover  letter  and 

resume  to;  sharh47@aof.com 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD,  CALL: 

1-800-887-1615 


REGIONAL  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Progress  of  Charlottesville 
Va.  is  seeking  a  Regional  Circulation 
Director  to  oversee  sales  delivery  and 
service  for  three  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  Central  Virgin¬ 
ia  plus  delivery  of  multiple  contract¬ 
ed  newspapers. 

The  Regional  Circulation  Director 
manages  motivates  and  coaches  a 
team  of  distria  managers  plus  cus¬ 
tomer  service  personnel  and  full  and 
part-time  distribution  employees 
and  a  sales  manager.  This  position  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  the  Publishers  and  is 
responsible  for  preparing  daily  week¬ 
ly  and  monthly  sales  and  revenue  in¬ 
formation  reports. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have 
the  ability  to  plan  organize  and  com¬ 
plete  projects  plus  think  independ¬ 
ently  and  make  decisions  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  customer  and  the 
company.  This  is  a  fast-paced  high- 
pressure  role  and  candidate  must  be 
able  to  thrive  within  a  deadline-driv¬ 
en  environment.  Must  be  able  to 
consistently  meet  &  surpass  quotas. 
Creativity  in  developing  new  sales 
strategies  is  also  important  as  are 
interpersonal  skills.  Requires  a  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  professional 
experience  managing  all  aspects  of 
Circulation.  This  includes  billing  & 
new  subscriptions/subscriber  renew¬ 
als.  Must  have  a  full  understanding  & 
ability  to  complete  tasks  through 
Microsoft  Office  programs  to  include 
developing  spreadsheets  with  for 
mulas  in  Excel  and  Microsoft  Word. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
kbyars@dailyprogress.com 


V.P.  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  award  win¬ 
ning  McClatchy  Newspaper  and  the 
leading  news  and  information  source 
for  Northern  California,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  V.P.  of  Advertising. 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  seas¬ 
oned  professional  who  will  plan  and 
direct  all  aspects  of  The  Bee's  adver¬ 
tising  sales  policies,  objectives  and 
sales  initiatives,  including  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  competitive  products,  consum¬ 
er  research,  sales  budgets,  goals, 
sales  margins,  customer  interaction 
and  the  implementation  of  effective 
sales  techniques;  ensuring  optimum 
sales  performance  and  increasing 
market  share. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have; 

•  Bachelor's  degree  (or  its  equivalent) 
plus  at  least  10  years  of  related 
experience  in  the  newspaper 
industry  and  or  training 

•  Proven  track  record  of  successful 
leadership  in  a  competitive  sales 
environment  and  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  managing  online 
sales 

•  Exceptional  analytical  skills,  ability 
to  work  well  under  pressure  and 
manage  multiple  priorities 

•  Strong  leadership  skills 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  in  a  fast-paced,  stimu¬ 
lating  work  environment. 

Qualified  candidates  should  email 
their  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Linda  Brooks 

Vice  President,  Human  Resources 
Email:  Lbrooks@sacbee.com 


Visit  us  online; 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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[shoptalk /commentary _ 

Media  Credibility  Crisis  in  Waiting 

By  Jim  Macnamara 


UK  media  giant  the  BBC,  a 
perceived  bastion  of  edito¬ 
rial  independence,  this 
year  moved  to  expand  BBC 
Worldwde  acti^^ties  into  blended 
advertising-editorial  client  solutions. 
It’s  a  sign  the  emerging  practice  now 
referred  to  as  native  advertising  is 
becoming  mainstream. 

Use  of  embedded  approaches  in 
advertising  and  promotion  have  been 
growing  for  several  years  and  their 
foremnners— product  placement  and 
advertorial— have  been  around  since 
the  early  20th  century. 

In  case  you  have  missed  the  emerging 
debate,  advertisers  and  marketers  are 
turning  to  new^  approaches  to  combat 
the  effects  of  declining  reach  and  impact 
of  traditional  advertising.  Persua¬ 
sion  knowledge  research  show^s  when 
consumers  view  content  as  intentional 
commercial  or  political  persuasion,  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  persuaded. 

New'  advertising  approaches  go  by 
many  names  including  native  advertis¬ 
ing,  branded  content,  brand  integra¬ 
tion,  and  brand  placement.  What  these 
techniques  have  in  common  is  that 
paid  advertising  and  promotional  mes¬ 
sages  are  embedded  in  media  content 
so  as  to  be  at  least  partially  hidden  and 
sometimes  invisible  to  media  consum¬ 
ers.  Along  with  renew'ed  interest  in 
advertorial,  other  embedded  content 
creeping  into  our  daily  media  diet 
includes  paid  online  posts,  comments 
and  reviews;  digital  publications  that 
are  presented  to  appear  as  independent 
media,  but  are  sponsored;  and  spon¬ 
sored  content  on  social  media. 

In  the  U.S.,  Forbes  magazine.  The 
Atlantic  and  The  Washin^on  Post 


have  launched  native  advertising- 
cum-advertorial  products.  Forbes 
launched  BrandVoice  in  2011,  and 
Atlantic  Media  follow'ed  suit  wdth 
products  such  as  its  Ideas  Lab,  a 
custom-built  digital  publication 
described  as  “an  interactive  platform 
around  the  most  critical  issues  impact¬ 
ing  America’s  economic  future,”  w'hich 
is  fully  sponsored  by  GE. 

In  Australia,  Fairfax  Media 
launched  Brand  Discover  late  last 
year  and  News  Corporation  has  been 
publishing  and  broadcasting  various 
forms  of  embedded  advertising  con¬ 
tent  for  some  time. 

Media  revenue  from  various  forms  of 
embedded  advertising  and  promotion 
was  estimated  at  $8.25  billion  w'orld- 
wde  in  2012  and  is  forecast  to  double 
by  2016,  indicating  that  these  emerging 
formats  are  substantial  and  growing. 

So  what’s  the  problem?  Media 
companies  need  to  find  new  revenue 
streams  to  address  their  declining  for¬ 
tunes  and  avoid  collapse,  w'hich  w'ould 
not  be  good  for  marketers  or  society. 

The  problem,  according  to  critics,  is 
at  least  two-fold.  First,  and  foremost, 
journalists,  media  academics,  and 
some  consumer  groups  are  con¬ 
cerned  there  are  a  lack  of  guidelines 
and  codes  of  practice  to  presence  the 
important  “church-and-state”  division 
between  advertising  and  editorial  and 
maintain  transparency  in  the  source  of 
media  information. 

Some  media  and  marketing  indus¬ 
try  bodies  have  produced  updated 
guidelines  to  protect  consumers.  For 
instance,  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors  (AMSE),  which  pio¬ 
neered  guidelines  in  response  to  con¬ 


cern  about  print  media  advertorials  in 
1982,  released  updated  guidelines  on 
native  advertising,  sponsored  content 
and  paid  links  in  September  last  year. 
Also,  the  Branded  Content  Marketing 
Association  has  released  guidelines 
for  w'hat  it  calls  “advertiser  funded 
programming”  in  which  it  states  that 
“editorial  independence  is  absolutely 
central.”  But  this  seems  not  to  be  the 
case  in  many  instances. 

Not  surprisingly,  journalists  are 
concerned.  The  New  York  Times  has 
come  out  publicly  criticizing  so-called 
native  advertising  in  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles.  Last  year  its  media  ^vriter  noted 
that  “almost  all  of  the  publishers  mn- 
ning  branded  content  say  they  abide 
by  the  traditional  church-and-state 
separation,  [but]  the  sponsored  con¬ 
tent  runs  beside  the  editorial  on  many 
sites  and  is  almost  indistinguishable.” 

Given  still  unanswered  questions 
about  its  effectiveness,  significant 
ethical  questions  about  some  em¬ 
bedded  practices,  and  the  risk  of  a 
further  media  audience  backlash— not 
to  mention  potential  government 
regulator}' inter\'ention— advertisers 
and  marketers  should  pay  attention 
to  self-regulation  and  standards.  If 
they  don’t,  they  could  see  the  media 
and  advertising  industries  plummet 
further  into  a  crisis  of  credibility,  as 
well  as  an  economic  crisis.  ■ 


Jim  Macnamara  is  professor  of 
public  communication  at  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Technology,  Sydney,  Australia. 
Contact  him,  at  jim.macnamara@, 
uts.edu.au. 
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